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HE SWISS WATCH INOUSTRY 








HICK 
HiGK 


TICK 


LOOK 


LUUK at the watches other men wear 
Look at your own 
You've worn it — how long? 
t true to your standing today ? 
With a slimmer, more masculine modern Swiss watch 
(perhaps self-winding or calendar) on your wrist, 


ir need to appear up to date is accomplished 


SWISS WATCHES 


. seen and believed 
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DRIVE 








NIQ. THE 
ORWAY AGE! 





——ay 





See the new Vauxhalls at the Show, see them at your dealer’s, have a trial run. 








The motorway age is for Vauxhalls! New ’61 Vauxhalls. For instance, the 
Victor shown here. What’s new in this world-beating four-cylinder car? A lot’s 
new ! New crisp styling. New grille at front. Vast new window at rear. New 
instrument panel and colour schemes and (in de Luxe model) padded facia. 
And for long, long life at motorway speeds, new big-end bearings for the 
famous Victor engine. That’s what's new! Taken for granted are the Victor’s 
superb road holding, its unequalled vision, all-synchro gears, easy steering 












e and parking, powerful brakes, complete underbody sealing ... Go ahead, make 
a date with your Vauxhall dealer to drive into the motorway age in a new 
"61 Victor. 


VICTOR £510 + £213.12.6 PT (£723.12.6) 

VICTOR SUPER £535 + £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10) 
VICTOR DE LUXE £565 + £236.10.10 PT (£801.10.10) 
VICTOR ESTATE CAR {605 + £253.4.2 PT (£858.4.2) 


CRESTA 6-cylinder £715 + £299.0.10 PT ({£1,014.0.10) 
Overdrive optional at extra cost 
Hydra-matic transmission optional at extra cost 


VELOX 6-cylinder £655 + £274.0.10 PT (£929.0.10) 
Overdrive optional at extra cost 
Hydra-matic transmission optional at extra cost 


Vauxhall Motors Limited - Luton - Bedfordshire 


we. 
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‘Black « White’ 
its superb 
quality 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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You have only to taste ‘Black & White’ 

to realise that here is a whisky that gives 
you something ‘extra’. This extra 
smoothness, this finer flavour, this superb 
quality ... howare they achieved? 

The answer is in the special 

‘Black & White’ way of blending the 
distinctive qualities of 

individual whiskies from famous 
distilleries into one superb Scotch. 


BLACK 
WHITE 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN'S" 
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Kuala Lumpur 


from your desk 
to the FAR EAST 


If trade with the Far East interests you, just make a 
telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office at 
9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will be put 
directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 

We can provide you with up-to-date credit information 
and advise you on many other aspects of business with 
the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established by the Far East for 
the Far East, with branches in twenty countries and a 


network of agencies in all other principal trading centres, 





we are in a unique position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE ; MANSION HOUSE 8541 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg, Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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A special kind of motoring which no 


other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space . . . Pace 


THE ENTIRE JAGUAR. RANGE OF MARK IX, MARK 2 


AND XK150 MODELS CONTINUES FOR 1961 STAND 127 EARLS COURT - LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.! 
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the finest 
filter tip cigarettes 
are in the 


famous red box 


du MAURIER 








Twenty exceptional Virginia Cigarettes 
for 4/| 











LONDON NEWS 





WINTER \\ | 


HOLIDAY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


When it’s Winter in Europe, South 
Africa is radiant with sunshine. 


And what a wonderful fund of 
delightful experiences awaits you 
in this amazing land. 





Bustling cities, as modern as the minute, contrast with 
vast areas of unspoilt nature at their very doorsteps. The 
all-year-round pleasure of white sandy beaches swept 
clean and fresh by seas of unbelievable blue, contrasts 
with the excitement of game reserves offering endless 
opportunities to photograph and study wild animals in 
perfect safety. 

The fascinating native life and age-old tribal customs: 
every kind of sport and pastime: comfortable accommo- 
dation, good food, warm friendliness and good company 
wherever you go add further to your pleasure. You can’t 
fail to enjoy a holiday in South Africa. 





LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 

78 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Phone: GROsvener 6235/6 


Write, phone or call at this office for free and helpful 
odvice, information ond literature about holidoys 
and tours in South Africa. 


Reservations and bookings should be made through your 
Travel Agent or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Power loss — something we’ve done a lot sy ey > 


=> . ” \ 








When they suffer from power loss, 
motor car engines tend to behave like ageing 
tubas. There’s rather less vivace. Weaker 
fortissimos. And uneasy breathing in the works. 
Power loss in motor cars comes partly 
from combustion chamber deposits. To tidy 
these up, our research men produced 
a fundamentally new motor oil — new 
Shell X-100 Multigrade. This leaves no metallic 
ash deposits and, because of this, will cut 
power loss due to combustion chamber 
deposits by up to 50%. This does not mean 
your car will turn into a rocket from 
one day to the next. But it does mean that if 
your engine is new or has recently been 
decoked, its gradual loss of power will be 
lessened. And if it’s no longer new and 
: is suffering from the build-up of combustion 
chamber deposits there will be a gradual 
recovery of power. In either case you 
should gain in better acceleration or 
=~ . lower fuel consumption. 


Since the first Pennington trundled off in 1896, 
motorists have become a little heavy-lidded 
about claims for better oils. But we felt we had 
to tell you about new Shell X-100 Multigrade. 
Our research men say it is the biggest advance 
in motor oil for ten years. 











YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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*Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon's Dry Gin, 

because it has such a 
delicate flavour. The 
term “Dry Gin” means 
the complete absence 
of any sweetening. 
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Take a good 
look at 
Facel Vega 


(when it moves 
its difficult 
to follow) 


T does move, this Facel Vega. 
Like a breeze, all the way from 
fifteen to one hundred and fifty 
m.p.h. in top gear. Incomparable 
Facel Vega. The pride of France. 
The most exclusive car in Britain. 


Take a good look at Facel Vega. 
Faultless styling. Classic elegance. 
Every form of luxury fitting. Even 
the windows purr open at an elbow 
touch. 


Its 385 b.h.p. engine can sigh 
Facel Vega from a standing start 
to one hundred m.p.h. in under 
twenty seconds. Sheer, unbeatable 
power as sedately controlled as a 
Sunday school (the disc brakes on 
Facel Vega must be the largest 
ever made for a touring car). 


Facel Vega is imported into 
Gt. Britain by InterContinental 
Cars Limited (Managing Director 
George Abecassis) in association 
with H. W. Motors Limited of 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. Tele- 
phone them on Walton 20404 and 
talk Facel Vega. Talk two-door or 
four-door. They demonstrate both 
the HK 500 and the Excellence 
pillarless saloon. 


Of course, for a car that costs 
around £4,700, you will expect 
something out of the usual in the 
selling demonstration and in the 
after-sales service arrangements. 
In Facel Vega you won't be 


disappointed ! 
See Facel Vega—the world’s fastest touring car—on Stand 16] at the Motor Show 








Do locksmiths laugh 


How do Earls Court? 


se and other burning questions of the day 






are componently answered by Wilmot (world-wide) Breeden 


at the International Motor Show, 


Earls Court, October 19-29. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 


FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO VICTORIA: THE CEREMONIAL DRIVE OF KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL, 


i ‘ raat: 


a 


The World Copyright oy all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Latterpress, is Striaily. ew 


1960. 


ACCOMPANIED IN AN OPEN 


CARRIAGE BY QUEEN ELIZABETH, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE THREE-DAY STATE VISIT—OCTOBER 17. 


Fog held up the flight of the King and Queen of Nepal from Paris to London 
on the morning of October 17, but by the time the formal procession moved 
off from Victofia Station the fog was clearing and the sun breaking rather 
coldly through. Earlier King Mahendra and Queen Ratna were escorted by 
six y a aircraft of Fighter Command as they travelled from Paris, and 
were welcomed by the Duke of Kent who went aboard the aircraft after 
they had landed at Gatwick Airport. The Royal couple received a 


Postoge—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 644. 


Sovereign’s Escort in London after being welcomed by the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and men of the three Services lined the route to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Later in the day there was due to be a State banquet at the 
Palace. At the end of the three-day State visit the King and Queen of Nepal 
are to undertake a fourteen-day official visit, until November 3, and during 
this time they will tour England and Scotland. (Photographs of the Royal 


couple, and of Nepal, appear on page 694.) 


( These rates apply as The Ilustrated ‘London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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= JSELY-argued debates on questions of 
fundamental principle are the hall-mark of 
civilisation, and the clash at the Scarborough Con- 
ference between the holders of rival schools of 
thought on the use of the nuclear weapon was not 
so much a sign of some malaise in the Socialist 
Party—as the Popular Press, with its genius for 
floodlighting the wrong end of the stick, seemed to 
suppose—as of the continuing political virility of 
the British people. To anyone interested in our 
country’s history, it could not fail to be heartening 
to see this great issue argued and publicised so 
thoroughly. It suggested to at least one student 
of the past that we are still the same people 
who produced Peter Wentworth and 
Sir John Eliot, Wilkes and Tom 
Paine, Cobbett and Charles James 
Fox. Long may we so continue ! 

This is not to say that the con- 
tending speakers appeared to grasp 
every aspect of the contention into 
which they threw themselves with 
such passion and zeal In fact, 
reading the debates I was left—as, 
so often, in such controversies—with 
the impression that none of them 
wholly did so. Every speaker saw 
some particular facet of the problem 
and saw and presented it with great 
intensity, but, seeing only that, failed 
to carry his thesis to its logical and 
ultimate conclusion. It is not the 
way—or part—of the politician to 
see a subject “ steadily and see it 
whole "’; that, in the nature of things, 
is the subsequent and far easier task 
of the philosopher or poet weighing 
the evidence in the light of subsequent 
facts and in the detachment of the 
study and of time remembered 

It is, of course, impossible for 
anyone at the present time to be 
wholly right about the nuclear 
weapon. The issues that hang on it 
are sO momentous and bewildering 
and have arisen so swiftly that we, 
in our brief individual existences, 
have no time to take accurate 
bearings. In the pace of modern 
scientific development we are like 
passengers on a moving-stairway 
and, before we can say where we are, 
we are at the bottom of the decline 
and no longer on it. Yet of one 
thing we can be sure—and it is a 
fact of great significance which 
seldom, or scarcely ever, seems to be 
mentioned in the discussions of the 
subject It is that, as far as the 
issues of personal survival and our common 
mortality are concerned, the coming of the nuclear 
weapon has not, in reality, altered anything. We 
are still faced with the supreme fact of human 
existence: that every one of us, and at no distant 
date, has got to pass through the portals of death 
Listening on the wireless to the extracts from the 
speeches at Scarborough, so passionate, so sincere 
and, somehow, as I thought, so pathetic, | was 
reminded of the lines of the American poet, 
Vachel Lindsay, recalling the great transatlantic 
Presidential debates of sixty or more years ago 
that centred round the name o: Boy ” Bryan and 
the phrase about “crucifying mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 


Where is McKinley, Mark Hanna's McKinley, 

His slave, his echo, his suit of clothes ? 

Gone to join the shadows, with the pomps of that time 
And the flame of that summer's prairie rose 

Where is Roosevelt, the young dude cowboy, 

Who hated Bryan, then aped his way 


colonialists."’ 
Mezincescu, insulted the President, Mr 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Gone to join the shadows with mighty Cromwell 
And tall King Saul, till the Judgment day ° 


Only one thing is certain: that everyone who took 
part in the Scarborough debates, even the youngest, 
will in a comparatively few years be dead and, in 
all probability, in a few more years forgotten, 
whether the nuclear bomb is exploded over our 
country and the world or not In this the 
debaters’ position is the same as that of all their 
many predecessors who have debated issues of 
life and death in Parliament or hustings, moot or 
village green since the beginning of time. Nothing 
said or decided at Scarborough will alter that 





A FRIENDLY CONVERSATION BETWEEN OPPONENTS: MR. HAMMARSKJOLD AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV 


TALKING TOGETHER ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CONGO 


This picture shows one of the lightning changes of mood of which Mr. Khrushchev is capable. 
He is seen discussing the Congo in a friendly manner on October 10 with Mr. Hammarskjdéid, of No: it is neither the individual 
whom two days later he was to say, ‘‘ When the United Nations interfered in the affairs of the oe F 
Congo, the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjéld, did everything possible in favour of the 
The Assembly later broke into uproar when the Rumanian representative, Mr. 
Boland, who broke his gavel in the attempt to keep 


order and who finally had to adjourn the session. 


harsh, elementary fact: man is still irresistibly 
borne on the mysterious current that flows between 
birth and death, and the dark, for all his hopeful 
words and decisions, lies inescapably before him 
Remedial medical science, the increased expecta 
tion of life—yet how trifling, in reality, those few 
fleeting extra years in relation to eternity !—the 
current fashion of discounting religion have all 
tended to obscure the tremendous truth from 
modern man's consciousness; our grandfathers, 
with smallpox, typhus, typhoid and a thousand 
other killers lying in daily wait for them, had a 
truer sense of proportion in this matter than we 
Rightly envisaged, the threat of the hydrogen bomb 
should help to restore the balance. It is merely 
one more weapon in death's never-failing armoury 
“ The wings of man’s life,"’ wrote an Elizabethan 
statesman, “are plumed withthe feathers of death.”’ 

So whether, regardless of whether others possess 
it, we elect to retain or discard the nuclear weapon, 
we shall not evade our old enemy; he will await us 


in the shadows just the same and when he strikes 
we shall die, all our well-meaning resolutions 
notwithstanding. As for the argument that the 
nuclear weapon threatens, not merely the individual 
existence, but the future of the human race, I find 
it hard to be greatly exercised about this. For | 
suspect that the future of human existence depends 
not on the wisdom of Mr. Cousins or Mr. Zilliacus, 
Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. Crossman, or indeed, of any 
other living man, but on forces far beyond our 
control and prescience. And it seems probable 
that what we call God or Providence has a truer 
understanding of human destiny than any of us 
I remember many years ago attending a lecture on 
heredity given by the Director of an 
American scientific establishment 
founded for the study of this subject 
His Institute had been investigating 
the inherited factors that make for 
seeing and sightlessness among, I think 
it was, prawns! Two large tanks had 
been used into one of which all 
prawns in the Institute born blind 
were put and into the other all prawns 
born with eyesight. Wherever a 
prawn able to see was born in the 
blind prawns’ tank, it was at once 
removed and placed in the other and 
vice versa, until, after fifty or sixty 
generations, no more prawns with 
eyesight were spawned at all in the 
‘“‘blind”’ tank. Thereafter, for I have 
forgotten how many generations, 
every prawn in that tank was born 
blind until it appeared certain to the 
investigators that the element of sight 
had been completely eradicated from 
the race. And then an extraordinary 
thing happened. For no apparent 
reason a prawn with seeing-eyes was 
born in the tank. It was at once 
removed. In the next generation 
several prawns were born able to 
see; they, too, were promptly trans- 
ferred to the other tank. Yet, 
thereafter more and more prawns 
were born with eyesight until in the 
end, despite the removal of every 
prawn so endowed before it could 
breed, every prawn in the tank was 
as perfect of eyesight as those in the 
adjoining hereditary-seeing tank. 
God, a theologian would have said, 
had worked His purpose out. 


nor, | believe, even the human race 
whose future is so direly threatened 
by the nuclear weapon, but human 
society. In other words, the issues 
bound up with its existence are not so much 
religious as political. The great unfinished debate 
at Scarborough and in the country is not whether 
man shall die—he will do so in any case 
as under what system or society he and his 
children shall live If the nuclear weapon is 
ever used, those who survive will almost certainly 
live in a wilderness, and civilisation, as we 
know it, will end, at any rate for many years 
or generations. And if the nuclear weapon is not 
used, it may well be that liberty, as we know it, 
will also perish from the earth. The real problem 
is not how to ensure the survival of the human 
race, but how to ensure the simultaneous survival 
of both civilised society and human and political 
liberty. No hard and fast decision by this country 
alone, I suspect, will, by itself, ensure either, let 
alone both. 


*** Collected Poems,’’ by Vachel Lindsay. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, pp. 104-105.) 
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A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE OF THE QUEEN WHICH SHOWS HER LAUGHING IN CONVERSATION WITH THE MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY AFTER THE SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING IN ST. GILES’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


The passing of 400 years since the Reformation has wrought a remarkable the Queen went to the special session of the General Assembly which is shown 
difference in the relations between the Sovereign and the Church of Scotland; in this issue on pages 698-699. The sermon at the service of thanksgiving 
no one could imagine Mary, Queen of Scots laughing at anything said to her was preached by the Moderator before a congregation of over 2000. When 
by John Knox. Here the Queen is seen with the Moderator, the Rt. Rev. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh had taken their places in the north 
Principal J. H. S. Burleigh, as they left St. Giles’s Church on October 11, transept of St. Giles’s Church, the Moderator called ‘‘ God Save the Queen,"’ and 
after the impressive service of thanksgiving. It was after this service that the whole congregation turned to face her while they sang the National Anthem. 
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CELEBRATIONS IN FORMOSA. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA’S RETURN HOME. 


N October 16, Princess Alexandra, who during the course of the last three 
weeks has been representing H.M. the Queen during the independence 
celebrations of Nigeria, arrived by air at London Airport, where she was greeted 
by her mother and brother. The refuelling of her aircraft at Tripoli was 
extended by two hours in order to enable her to visit the ruins there. One of 
the most spectacular events which she saw during her tour of Nigeria was a 
Royal Durbar at Sokoto staged for her with 3000 horses from the Emirates 
of Yauri, Argungu, Gwandu and Sokoto. This the Princess watched from 
a Royal stand in the polo ground. The durbar ended with the traditional 
charge across the course, which was marked with an unrehearsed dramatic 
2ffect when one horseman was thrown under his horse not far from the Princess. 


“LIAL SBE AHBLA SS 


A MARCH-PAST OF MEMBERS OF THE CHINESE NATIONALIST ARMED FORCES IN TAIPEI IN 
CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC IN 1911. 


AT PORT HARCOURT, EASTERN NIGERIA: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA INSPECTING A MODEL OF THE 
NEW HARBOUR INSTALLATIONS ON OCTOBER 10. 


GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLIC OF CHINA, TAKING THE 
SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST ON OCTOBER 10. 


= ~ a 


AT SOKOTO, NORTHERN NIGERIA: THE PRINCESS, BETWEEN SIR GAWAIN BELL AND THE 
SARDAUNA OF SOKOTO, RECEIVING CHIEFS AT THE ROYAL DURBAR. 


BOX DURING THE CELEBRATIONS. 


QO* October 10 the anniversary of the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the foundation of the Republic in China was celebrated in Formosa 
by the most impressive celebrations to be held since General Chiang Kai-shek 
made his base on the island nearly eleven years ago when he was driven from 
the mainland by the Communist Chinese. Here we show scenes from the 
march-past in Taipei of 13,000 members of the Nationalist Chinese armed 
forces at which General Chiang Kai-shek took the salute. The army now 
numbers about 400,000, half of which number are native Formosans; it has 
been reorganised, re-equipped and trained by the U.S.A. The Nationalist H 
Navy now has eleven destroyers and nineteen frigates. The air force is strongly i 
supplemented by the United States Air Force which is equipped with jet fighters HOME AGAIN: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA TALKING TO LORD SCARBROUGH AT LONDON AIRFORT Ow 
end tadiies! enlesiies en fa | on Peamene. i OCTOBER 16. (RIGHT) THE DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THE DUKE OF KENT. 
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A GREAT LEADER AMID HIS OWN RANKS: MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN DELIVERING HIS SPEECH AT THE SCARBOROUGH CONFERENCE. 


The British Prime Minister’s speech on October 15 brought the Conservative 
Party conference to a resounding and confident conclusion. Speaking of the 
Monckton Commission Report, he emphasized that its purpose was not to 
destroy the Central African Federation but to confirm it and to help establish 
an agreed basis upon which it could work in a way satisfactory to all races. 
Mr. Macmillan also emphasized the need to remain firm towards the Soviet 
powers and yet to work towards more amicable relationships with them. 
Outstanding earlier speeches had included one from the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, Mr. Henry Brooke. He issued a firm warning to 
people he referred to as property “ sharpers.”’ that if anyone thought he could 
buy property and then exploit the tenants, the local authorities would have 


his swift support to act against that man. Mr. Iain Macleod, in another impressive 
speech, spoke of the Government’s pledge to the Colonies, and of the 
varying forms of government that were suitable to different countries. There 
were some, which had permanent minorities, where the Westminster model 
was clearly unsuitable. The Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, set the Party 
a target of two General Election victories in the next ten years, and said that 
the Labour Party conference had ruled out any serious prospect of a Labour 
victory in the foreseeable future. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, reviewed the country’s economic situation in a speech described 
by Mr. Butler as “ the crux of the whole of our policy.” The Chancellor 
also expressed sympathy for the many who wanted to see taxes lowered. 
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. first impression made by this 

report on myself, and I feel sure 
on a great number of readers, is one of 
admiration The task was difficult 
from two points of view, the perils 
besetting it and its sheer complexity 
The second has been triumphantly 
overcome This is true in_ large 
measure of the first also, but there 
remains one point which | must discuss and on 
which many people will proclaim that there has 
been a failure to ward off an obvious and avoid 
able danger. I find it also remarkable that there 
should have been so large a measure of agreement 
The majority report is signed by twenty-three of 
a total of twenty-five, though fifteen make reser 
vations; a munority report comes from two 
mem bers. 


The recommendations are numerous, intelli 
gent, and in one or two cases very bold. The 
continuation of the Federation is strongly urged, 
for its own sake and because its trial run has 
been so successful 
financially and eco- 
nomically. The sig- _. % | 
natories express their ‘ 
deep concern over * 
the threats which it a 
now faces. I would 
emphasise this 
because in the more ' re 
popular reports it i. 
tends to be buried ‘ 
However, the major- 
ity is equally con- 
vinced that Federa- 
tion has failed 
spiritually because it 
has been so widely 
and bitterly rejected 
by African opinion. 
It sees no prospect 
of recovering the 
ground lost so long 
as the goal continues 
to be what it was 
originally and re- 
mained while the 
work was done. 


In giving a rough 
summary of the other 
recommendations | 
would remind the 
reader of the large 
number of qualifica- 
tions mentioned 
above and point out 
that they result in 
some of these recom 
mendations being 
backed by majorities 
much smaller than 
that of the majority 
report. I put next 
the call for more seats 
for Africans and a 
broadening of the 
franchise in their 
favour. An eventual 
common roll is, how- 
ever, still envisaged 
The functions of the 
Federal Government 
should be cut, to the 
profit of the three 
members of the Fed- 
eration. All discrim- 
inatory prac tices 
should be made 
illegal. On the 
minority side’ the 
two African sig 
natories, Mr. W. M 
Chirwinand Mr. H.G. 
Habanyama, agree fully with the report on many 
points, but they will have nothing to do with 
Federation on any They condemn it unre 
servedly and regard it as beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 


discourtesy.”’ 


The most heart-warming feature of the report 
proper is the advocacy of a continued Federation 
lhe most vital, however, is that in its present form 
it is as good as dead, followed by proposals, in the 
main set out above, for a new start Even the 
name should go. I will not discuss the examination 
of electoral rolls, except to say that the majority 
(of the majority vote) stands for parity rhe 
whole of this subject has naturally led to the 
greatest measure of splitting in reac hing con 
clusions. On the other hand, it will be seen that 
the report and minority report alike conclude that 
Federation in its present shape cannot live. The 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


only difference is that one hopes for reform, whereas 
the other advocates destruction 


The major premise, accepted almost as a 
matter of course, is that, whatever be the type of 
Federation which survives, if survive it does, it is 
and will continue to be dependent on consent 
To some this will appear to be the most revolu- 
tionary feature of the report because pledges to 
Federation have been framed, have never been 
withdrawn, and obviously were not a matter of 
higgling on the part of Lord Monckton or of the 
whole Commission when they accepted their task 
[ would agree in theory. When it comes to 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, WHO HAS CHALLENGED THE RIGHT OF SECESSION 
PROPOSED BY THE REPORT OF THE MONCKTON COMMISSION: SIR ROY WELENSKY. 

The Monckton Commission report on the Federation of Nyasaland and Rhodesia has come under heavy attack from Sir Roy Welensky, 

especially for the recommendation that the territories should be given a qualified option to secede in certain defined circurnstances. 

In a long, broadcast speech from Salisbury on October 11 Sir Roy described the Commission's act in discussing secession as ‘‘ gross 

The Commission has recommended that Africans be given a much larger number of seats in the Federal Assembly, 

that racial discrimination should be ended by law and that the pass laws should come to an end in Southern Rhodesia. from the wreck or 


practice, however, I consider that common sense as 
well as the lessons of history show that every 
agreement of the type depends on consent. Where 
consent is missing from the start or fails after- 
wards the pledges may possibly prolong the life 
of the arrangement, but they will never make it 
permanent 


This brings up the “ sensation '’ with which 
most people perhaps expected me to start For 
many it is the Monckton report itself, and that is 
the maim reason why I dealt first with what seemed 
more worthy topics. I realised how pungent was 
the so-called ‘* Leak,”’ indeed more than most of 
those who, unlike myself, savoured it, because I 
knew how it came about It is nota pretty story, 
and | do not propose to give my version here 
lypically of sensations, it did not hint at the 
merits of the report. It asserted that a blazing 
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row had occurred between Sir Roy 
Welensky, Prime Minister of the 
Federation, and the British Govern 
ment over the sanctity of Federation 
and that he had denounced the Com- 
mission’s conduct. 


It has now been made clear that in 
principle the ‘“‘leak’’ was wholly 
accurate. Sir Roy waited only for the report to be 
made public to confirm what had been alleged. In 
particular he urged that the recommendations to 
consider requests from Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, or Nyasaland to rupture 
Federation went outside the terms of reference 
Technically true again, as acknowledged by our 
Commonwealth Relations Office, but tomy mind not 
a sound position of defence. The report justifies 
itself by the plea that it was preparing the way 
for a review conference which was free to debate 
the issue; our Government agrees and emphasises 
that the Monckton Commission was called on 
to give preparatory advice to this conference. 


One important 
factor on the other 
side has yet to be 
mentioned, that of 
intimidation, par- 
ticularly strong after 
three African pres- 
sure groups had come 
out with denuncia- 
tions of the scheme. 
We knew of this at 
the time, but no one 
could have expected 
in the circumstances 
to see it so vigorously 
criticised or in such 
detail. It is an abom- 
inable story. In one 
case a witness, having 
finished his evidence 
and gone out, re- 
turned at once to 
seek refuge in thecon- 
ference room itself, 
and said that he had 
been met almost on 
the doorstep by the 
threat of murder. 
This testimony is 
vital, but surely 
cannot defeat the 
case presented, 


Does all this 
amount to the inevit- 
able death of the 
Federation ? The 
shouts of its oppo- 
nents on the day of 
publication give the 
impression that it 
does. ‘‘ We want to 
get out now!” Its 
supporters speak 
hopefully, but all 
through the per- 
cipient reader faces 
a background, a 
miasma of doubt, 
pessimism, at times 
not far from despair. 
The odds are 
certainly against 
them. I refuse to 
despair. A second 
question is whether, 
if this scheme breaks 
down, the whole 
structure of Africa 
will go with it and all 
that has been saved 


recovered will be lost. 
This is a lesser danger by far, but by no means to be 
discounted. There is no room for it now, and in any 
case it would be too remote for discussion to-day. 


| hope, however, to devote my next article in 
the main to the Federation, though only inciden- 
tally to the Monckton report. I want to write of 
a very different sort of project born in Southern 
Rhodesia, independent of its Government or any 
other and of political parties. Something has been 
published on the subject, but neither that nor the 
treatment created a ripple on the surface of the 
news. It is unlikely to create more than that in 
future, but | cling to the hope of interesting a 
few readers at least. Meanwhile I apologise for the 
shortcomings of this piece. My heartiest critics 
may admit that the business is tough and unpre- 
possessing, and I can assure them that ngid 
compression has been called for 
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SOME OF THE 500 POLITICAL PRISONERS, WHOSE TRIALS BEGAN ON OCTOBER 14, TAKING EXERCISE 


IN THE COURTYARD OF THE PRISON ON YASSI ADA. 


NORMALLY A NAVAL COLLEGE BUT NOW THE PRISON OF 500 MEMBERS OF THE 
DEMOCRAT REGIME: THE ISLAND OF YASSI ADA, WHICH IS SITUATED IN THE SEA OF 
MARMORA, NOT FAR FROM ISTANBUL. 


FOUR OF THE PRISONERS NOW UNDERGOING TRIAL: (L. TO R.) MR. SAMET AGAOGLU, 
MR. NEDIM OKMEN, MAJOR-GENERAL SALIH COSKUN AND AN UNNAMED PRISONER. 
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THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF TURKEY FOR WHOM THE DEATH SENTENCE IS BEING 
DEMANDED: MR. CELAL BAYAR WITH HIS GUARDS. 


THE FORMER PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER OF TURKEY SEATED IN THE DOCK: MR. CELAL 
BAYAR (RIGHT) AND MR. ADNAN MENDERES (SECOND FROM RIGHT) 


YASSI ADA, TURKEY. THE INDICTMENT OF A WHOLE GOVERNMENT: MASS TRIALS OF TURKEY’S FORMER RULERS. 


The mass trials of the former rulers of Turkey, which started on October 14, 


have only been paralleled in history by the Nuremberg trials. Five 
hundred members of the Democratic Party, which was overthrown in the 
revolution of last May, will have to endure trials which will probably 
last five months. The prosecution has begun by dealing with the more 
trivial charges and will probably keep the most serious—-those of subverting 


the constitution and of responsibility for the anti-Greek riots of 1955 
until later on. The trials are being conducted by a President of the Court 
and civilian and military judges. There is no appeal against the sentence 
of the court but any death sentences must be confirmed by the National 
Unity Committee, the military junta, which took over the government 
in May and of which General Gursel is the head. 
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PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. (LEFT) TWO INVENTORS OF A LIFE-SAVING DEVICE, AND (RIGHT) THE 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 19,000 VOLUMES OF DORMANT LIFE: A VIEW INSIDE THE MISSILE IN ACTION. IT SHOOTS AN INFLATABLE RAFT TO THOSE IN DISTRESS. 
PFIZER MEDICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES IN GROTON, WHERE EACH OF THESE SMALL This life-saving device recently won for its two inventors one of six national Student Design Merit 
VIALS CONTAINS DORMANT FORMS OF MICROBIAL LIFE FOR USE IN THE STUDY AND Awards from ¢ Aluminium Company of America. It consists of a sort of bazooka, made primarily 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIBIOTICS. EACH IS VACUUM-SEALED. of aluminium, and the raft itself, and it can provide long-range help. It is also claimed to be able 
to support two people for eight hours. The inventors were art students at the time. 
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ESSLINGEN, WEST GERMANY. A NEW—AND VERY STRANGE—CONTAINER FOR NEW HINGHAM, U.S.A. PARTS OF THE EASTERN AIRLINES ELECTRA, WHICH CRASHED AFTER 
WINE: AN ENORMOUS PLASTIC CASKET CONTAINING 50,000 LITRES OF WINE PLACED IN A TAKING OFF AT BOSTON ON OCTOBER 4, ASSEMBLED FOR INSPECTION BY EXPERTS. 
SWIMMING-POOL FOR TEMPORARY STORAGE. WATER PRESSURE PREVENTS THE THIN Investigations were being carried out into the cause of the terrible crash, which resulted in sixty- 
PLASTIC WALL FROM BURSTING, AND ITS STRENGTH IS CLEARLY SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE. two deaths. No conclusive evidence in support of an earlier theory, that starlings sucked into 
the engines caused them to fail, was discovered. This was the fifth Electra crash. 
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VENICE, ITALY. WHEN THE HIGH STREET BURSTS ITS BANKS: A SCENE OF CHAOS IN THE OFF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. AFTER AN AMMUNITION EXPLOSION: THE WOOMERA 
ake a —_ E ey FAMO _ a, ON —— ha i ie WHICH SANK WITH THE LOSS OF TWO RATINGS. THERE WERE TWENTY-FIVE SURVIVORS. 
ng is always one of the great fears in Venice during the co’ months. But this year While the Woome d i ndemned ammuniti ion took 
floods are reported to have reached the hig est level for nine years—5 ft. Gondolas broke adrift ee in the hold and fire quickly spread. a po nny hy hey and 
and became swamped, while in St. k’s Sauare damage to shops has been severe. ad the additional hardship of belne “ dive-bombed "’ by albatrosses before they were rescued. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE. A DEPOSED PRIME MINISTER CASUALLY IN RESIDENCE: MR. PATRICE LUMUMBA LEOPOLDVILLE. OUTSIDE THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE: COLONEL’ MOBUTU (LEFT, 
WITH ONE OF HIS SONS AND FRIENDS ON THE BALCONY AFTER COLONEL MOBUTU’S DEPARTURE. PALE UNIFORM), CONGO MILITARY RULER, WHO TRIED TO ARREST MR. LUMUMBA. 
The United Nations forces, who have for so long been attempting to keep the peace in the near-anarchist Congo, had 
to face a new conflict when Colonel Mobutu, with troops, marched to the Prime Minister’s residence and ordered 

Mr. Lumumba’s arrest on October 11. He was prevented by U.N. troops, and finally gave way to them. 
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MADRID. AMID FLOWERS SENT IN CONGRATULATION ON HER MADRID. STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY GLEE PARIS. THE KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM (RIGHT) BEING 
ENGAGEMENT TO KING BAUDOUIN: DONA FABIOLA AT HER HOME. CLUB SERENADING DONA FABIOLA. GREETED BY PRESIDENT AND MADAME DE GAULLE. 

Dofia Fabiola de Mora y Aragon, of noble Spanish family, whose engagement to King Baudouin of the Belgians was On October 11 the King and Queen of Siam arrived in Paris 
announced on September 16, recently eutuonallte| her home from Brussels. There awaiting her were many congratulatory for a three-day official visit. They were met at yA Airport 


letters and bouquets. The marriage is to take place in Brussels on December 15. Dofia Fabiola is twenty-eight and by the President and Madame de Gaulle, and the first day's 
King Baudouin thirty. engagements ended with an official dinner at the Elysée Palace. 





EPISKOPI, CYPRUS. ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT OF CYPRUS, INSPECTING A GUARD ROME. A STUDENT PULLS DOWN THE PLAQUE BEARING THE ARMS OF THE AUSTRIAN 

OF HONOUR OF THE IST BN. THE BLACK WATCH, DURING HIS VISIT TO THE BRITISH BASE CONSULATE-GENERAL DURING DEMONSTRATIONS ON OCTOBER 10 

On October 11 Archbishop Makarios, with Vice-President Kutchuk, visited the military head- On October 10 several hundreds of Italian students demonstrated in Parliament Square, 

quarters at Episkopi, at the invitation of the administrator of the British Bases, Air Marshal in Rome, over the recent Austrian campaign for the return of the Alto Adige, the area of 
Sir William Macdonald. For this he has been condemned by a pro-Grivas newspaper. the Tyrol ceded to Italy after the 1914-18 War. An Austrian flag was burnt. 
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QUEEN RATNA RAJYA LAXHMI DEVI WHO, WITH HER 
HUSBAND, IS PAYING A STATE VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY. 


NEPAL. THE ROYAL VISITORS TO GREAT 
BRITAIN; AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


N this page we show portraits of the King 
and Queen of Nepal and scenes from 
Katmandu, the capital of this small Himalayan 
state. It is largely due to the enlightened 
efforts of King Mahendra and of his father 
King Jribhuban, whom he succeeded in 1955, 
that Nepal has made great strides in recent 
years towards democratic government and 
to raising the standard of [Continued opposite. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW SIDE BY SIDE IN KATMANDU, THE CAPITAL OF NEPAL: A STATUE 
OF A GOD AND A TELEGRAPH POLE IN A STREET. 
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A GARLANDED COW RESTING IN FRONT OF A STATUE OF KALA 
BHAIRAB, THE TERRIBLE ONE, ON A DAY OF FESTIVAL IN KATMANDU. 
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WEARING HIS ROBES OF STATE: KING MAHENDRA WHO 
RULES OVER 8,000,000 PEOPLE IN HIS HIMALAYAN STATE. 


Continued.) living. It was an alliance of the 
monarchy and the people that led to the over- 
throw of the power of the Ranas, the hereditary 
Prime Ministers. Nepal has a remarkable 
record in the arts, having the benefit of both 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions. It has produced 
some very fine poets and King Mahendra himself 
writes in the traditional Nepalese verse forms. 
Last year, with the encouragement of King 
Mahendra, the first elected government of Nepal 
took office with Mr. Koirala, the President of the 
Nepali Congress, as Prime Minister. 





TRADERS BUYING AND SELLING OUTSIDE A FANTASTICALLY ORNATE TEMPLE IN KATMANDU 
KING MAHENDRA IS THE ONLY HINDU MONARCH IN THE WORLD 
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SEEKING THE WORLD’S FIRST FARMERS IN PERSIAN 
KURDISTAN: A FULL-SCALE INVESTIGATION OF 
PREHISTORIC SITES NEAR KERMANSHAH. 

By ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD, Field Director of the Iranian Prehistoric Project. 


SNe Iranian Prehistoric Project, with the same 
senior staff as that of our previous Iraq- 
Jarmo Project (The Illustrated London News, 
December 15, 1951 and April 28, 1956), undertook 
new archeological and natural historical investi- 
gations in the valley plains about Kermanshah, in 
central-western Iran. The expedition was in the 
field from October 1959 to June 1960*, with the 
senior natural scientists joining the staff after 
January 1, 1960. 

The problem under investigation remained the 
same as that of our earlier expeditions in Iraqi 
Kurdistan—what was the cultural historical and 
natural historical réle of the western slopes of the 
Zagros Mountains in the incipience and early 
development of an effective village-farming com- 
munity way of life? The season’s evidence adds 
significantly to the proposition that the. environ- 
mental zone of grassy and open oak-land hill- 
flanks of the Zagros (from perhaps 2000 to 4500 ft. 
in elevation) was a region of nuclearity for the 
first appearance of plant and animal domestication 
and the establishment of a settled agricultural 
economy. Since this zone runs from near Shiraz 
in Iran through highland Iraq and the southern 
flanks of Turkey to northern Syria—a distance of 
some 1200 miles—we do not suppose that either 
our previous Iraq sites (e.g., Karim Shahir, Jarmo) 
or our sites near Kermanshah are in any way 
unique instances within the time and place wherein 
food-production began. Our sites simply happen 
to be those which the accident of archzological 
discovery has allowed us to examine so far. 

Coming into the Kermanshah environs—an 
essentially unexplored area in terms of our prob- 
lem—our first task was one of surface survey for 
prehistoric open sites and caves. During the 





FIG. 2. THE WARWASI ROCK-SHELTER—AT THE FOOT OF THE 
ACTUAL CLIFF ABOVE THE SLOPE RISING FROM THE POINT 
ON THE TRACK WHERE THE JEEP STANDS. THE SITE OF TWO 
CULTURES COVERING THE PERIOD OF 30,000 TO 10,500 YEARS 
AGO, PARTLY CONTEMPORARY WITH SHANIDAR, IRAQ. 


autumn and early winter months, we surveyed the 
valleys west of Kermanshah; Shahabad, Shian, 
Zibiri and parts of the Mahidasht and Kermanshah 
plains. The survey was completed for the re- 
mainder of the Kermanshah system and _ its 
extensions to the west and north in the spring 
months. A total of 255 open sites and caves were 
plotted on our survey maps and their surface 
yields were classified on typological and compara- 
tive grounds. The result of our classification was 
the establishment of eight ‘‘ models ”’ or tentatively 
proposed clusters of artifacts, which probably 
represent a succession of broad periods of cultural 
activity. The periods run from the time of the 
production of Acheulean hand-axes (Fig. 1) 
(ca. 100,000 to 75,000 years ago) to that of later 
Uruk or Proto-Literate times (ca. 3500 to 
3000 B.c.). Six of our models were later proved by 
our spring soundingsand excavations as representing 
the traces of consistent archzological assemblages ; 
the remaining two models are yet to be tested. 

Actual excavations began early in March 1960 
(save for several earlier five-day soundings). We 
list below, from earlier to later, a resumé of our 
excavated sites and their contents. 

Gar Kobeh, a cave some 15 kms north-east of 
Kermanshah, contained an aspect of the Mousterian 
flint industry. The industry is characterised by the 
relatively small-scale Mousterian tools, including 
some technically excellent points and scrapers, 
known from several previous cave excavations in 
both Iran and Iraq. Our idea of a date for this 
Mousterian would place it in an indeterminate 
range somewhere about 40,000 years ago or less. 


Gar Warwasi, a rock-shelter some 11 kms. 
north-east of Kermanshah (Fig. 2), yielded a 
stratified succession of flint industries, beginning 
(at the base) with essentially the same Mousterian 
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FIG. 1. A HAND-AXE OF ACHEULEAN TYPE. THESE ARE 

FOUND IN OPEN HILLTOP SURFACE SCATTERS AND REPRESENT 

THE OLDEST (ec. 100,000-75,000 YEARS AGO) OCCUPATION OF THE 
KERMANSHAH AREA. 


as that of Kobeh. This was followed by an 
industry of blade-tools, the Baradostian, hitherto 
known only at Shanidar Cave (The Iilustrated 
London News of May 7, 1960) in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
The site then terminated in 
an industry of the finer and 
partially microlithic blade 
tools of Zarzian type;~also 
well known from previous 
work in the general area. 
Detailed analysis of this 
succession is yet to be 
undertaken, but there is a 
possibility that the succes- 
sion proceeded without 
cultural gaps or inter- 
ruptions. The Baradostian 
industry here consists of a 
good number and variety of 
burins, or gravers, various 
steep, round and end 
scrapers and several forms 
of used or worked blades. 
The Zarzian of Warwasi has 
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FIG. 4. A GROUP OF ARTIFACTS FROM TEPE ASIAB. TOP ROW: 

A DOUBLE-BORED TOGGLE STONE AND A GROOVED RUBBING 

STONE. MIDDLE: PIERCED DISC OF LIGHTLY-BAKED CLAY AND 

A CONE OF UNBAKED CLAY. BOTTOM: A STONE PENDANT 
AND THREE SHELLS PERHAPS USED AS BEADS. 


the usual list of end and round scrapers, both normal 
and microlithic in size, some burins, and various 
forms of blunted backed microlithic bladelets and 
scalene triangles. It lacks not only the geometric 
microlithic lunates, trapezoids and triangles but also 
the larger handsome backed blades found at some 
sites in Iraq. At a guess, based on the radio-active 
carbon determinations obtained for comparable 
materials found by Solecki at Shanidar Cave in Iraq, 
the Baradostian of Warwasi may date back to ca. 
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25,000 to 30,000 years ago, while the Warwasi Zarzian 
may have ended as late as ca. 10,500 years ago 

Tepe Asiab (Fig. 3), a small mound overlooking 
the Kara Su River ca. 5 kms. east of Kermanshah, 
appears to contain the artifactual traces of an at 
least semi-permanent settled group of food- 
collectors. The site debris was rich in river clams 
and in the bones of animals, especially wild boar. 
One remarkable find at Asiab consisted of some 
thousands of coprolites. If, upon detailed study, 
these prove to be human (as we now suspect from 
their conformation), they will give invaluable clues 
to the diet of peoples having an intensified food- 
collecting level of culture who must have been 
upon the verge of achieving food-production. 

Our excavations at Asiab revealed about 
one quarter of what appeared to have been a 
shallow circular or oval pit (about 9 to 11 yards in 
total diameter), which may have been some sort 
of domestic structure. Two burials with traces of 
red ochre, as well as quantities of animal bones, 
were found within the pit. The Asiab flint industry 
consisted of small blades and blade cores, micro- 
lithic tools, a few blades with sheen (sickles ?) as 
well as numerous irregular flake tools and coarse 
scraping tools. One peculiar type of chipped 
stone tool found in some quantity had a thin ovoid 
form and superficially resembled the Eskimo 
“ulu ”’ knife. There was a scatter of ground stone; 
bowl and bracelet fragments and tubular beads 
appeared, also a double-bored “ toggle’’ with 
possible traces of ochre, and fragments of several 
grooved rubbing stones (Fig. 4). Asiab also 
yielded a few fragmentary clay figurines, the most 
remarkable being a plaque-like human face. 

The Asiab assemblage has faint—but few 
specific—resemblances to that of Karim Shahir 
in Iraqi Kurdistan. On typological grounds, it is 
probably a bit more advanced (and hence slightly 
later ?) than is Karim Shahir. A suggested date 
for Asiab might be c. go00 to 12,000 years ago. For 
the moment, we quite consciously let its suggested 
date overlap with that of the Warwasi Zarzian. 

Tepe Sarab (Figs. 13 and 14), a small mound 
about 7 kms. east-north-east of Kermanshah, 
contained an assemblage of artifacts which are in 
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FIG. 3. PART OF THE OVAL PIT AT TEPE ASIAB, WITH SEVERAL 


OTHER SHALLOW PITS CUT INTO THE SOFT BED-ROCK. THE 
SUGGESTED DATE IS 12,000 TO 9000 YEARS AGO. 





part reminiscent of the Jarmo assemblage (although 
perhaps typologically somewhat more advanced 
over Jarmo), and in part hitherto unrecognised, 
Curiously, forall the richness of its debris, the exposed 
portions of the sitedid not exhibit mud-walled archi- 
tecture. There were pit-like depressions (although 
not of such size or regularity as the Asiab circle), and 
very manyremainsof reed epidermis, but no positive 
traces of post-holes or other suggestions that the pits 
may have been roofed. In fact, we have kept our 
minds open to the proposition that Sarab may have 
been occupied during only a portion of each year. 

The Sarab pottery includes, in some quantity, 
the brocaded tadpole painted ware which was rare 
at Jarmo. There is also a red surfaced and a 
simple surfaced pottery, both usually showing 
traces of burnishing (Fig. 12). The profiles are 
predominantly of bowls, of no great size; some 
are ovoid in plan. [Continued overleaf. 


* The Iranian Prehistoric Project is a joint venture of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, the Baghdad 
School of the American Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Institute of Archawology of the University of Teheran. The 
Project also held grants from the National Science Founda 
tion, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society, the U.S. Public Health Service and the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. Our work was 
greatly facilitated by the co-operation of the Iranian Govern 
ment’s Antiquities Service, and by the kindness of the 
National Iranian Oil Company and International Christian 
Mission's Khooinor orphanage, and the Presbyterian mission 
in Iran. Robert J. Braidwood served as general field 
director, Bruce Howe represented the Baghdad School and 
Ezat Negahban the University of Teheran The able 
representatives of the Iranian Antiquities Service were 
Farhad Abadonee and Reza Mustafee. 
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“THE VENUS OF TEPE SARAB”; AND ARTIFACTS OF THE “FIRST FARMERS.” 
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FIG. 5. CLAY FIGURINES OF ANIMALS FROM THE TEPE SARAB SITE (ABOUT 9000 TO 8000 YEARS AGO). } 
THE RELAXED BACKWARD POSE OF THE LEGS OF SOME OF THESE FIGURES IS INTERESTING. { 





| IG. 7. CLAY FIGURINES OF THE “ MOTHER GODDESS" TYPE—FROM TEPE SARAB 
MORE OR LESS SCHEMATISED BUT IN ALL CASES MUCH SIMPLER THAN THE 
ELABORATE AND SEATED SARAB “VENUS” (FIG. 8) 








FIG. 6. MORE CLAY FIGURINES FROM TEPE SARAB, OF WHICH THE BOAR (BOTTOM RIGHT) 
IS OUTSTANDING. THESE FIGURES VIVIDLY RECALL THOSE FOUND AT JARMO, IN IRAQ. 
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FIG. 8. “THE VENUS OF TEPE SARAB”’—-AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY CLAY “MOTHER GODDESS” FIGURINE, 
WITH A SEATED HEIGHT OF ABOUT 2} INS. 
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FIG. 9. BONE TOOLS FROM TEPE SARAB: A GROUP OF AWLS AND A NEEDLE. OTHER 


TOOLS INCLUDED A SMOOTHING TOOL MADE OF ANTLER To IND 


Continued. | 

As did Jarmo, Sarab yielded a wealth of clay figurines (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 11), 
clay “ nails,"’ ‘‘ plugs,’’ balls, etc. The types resemble those of Jarmo, although 
it is necessary to add that while the Jarmo animal or human types are more 
subtle suggestions of the form intended, the Sarab modellers spelled out their 
intent in remarkably clear fashion. The Sarab ‘“‘ Venus ”’ (Fig. 8) is a masterful 
rendering of the ‘‘ mother goddess " idea, and of the animals, one wild boar 
is also remarkable. The Sarab flint industry is of the generalised Jarmo 
tradition, but of somewhat less variety. Stone bowls and stone bracelets 
also occurred on Sarab, but again with less variety than at Jarmo. The 
available evidence for the food-producing basis of the Sarab people is yet to be 
analysed. The great quantities of snail shells, the bones of some wild animals, 





' ; PERHAPS PREGNANT, FIGURE. THE ELBOWS 
ARE NOW BROKEN AWAY. FIG. |! (Below). A 


DESS" CLAY FIGURINE 
FINGER NAIL IMPRESSIONS ARE INTENDED 





CMS. 








TO REPRESENT AN OBESE, OR 


SINGLE-LEGGED “MOTHER GOD- NE . 
PERHAPS THE FIG. 12. BUFF POTTERY FROM TEPE SARAB. ABOVE, A 
\ 


STRAIGHT-SIDED SHALLOW BOWL WITH RED-PAINTED 


ICATE SOME FORM OF DRESS DESIGN; BELOW, A FLARED RIM BOWL 


and the traces of collected plants such as pistachio underline the significant 
part which collection still played in the food-quest. Fortunately, a certain 
number of coprolites are also available for study from Sarab. We suggest that 
Sarab was probably under occupation sometime during the range from 8000 
to 9000 years ago. Tepe Siabid, a modest sized mound some 10 kms. east- 
north-east of Kermanshah was tested in a five-day sounding. Its pottery and 
flint will allow more precise comparative study of the basal materials found in 
the French excavations at Tepe Giyan in the early 1930’s. During a short 
winter sounding at another site of Siabid type, Tepe Murian, we recovered 
traces of what appears to have been a flint knappery of considerable extent. 
This has interesting implications for the economy and trade [Continued opposite 
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TEPE SARAB—A NEW SITE FOR THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD’S FARMERS. 


” 


Continued.} of the time. In 
our reckoning, the Siabid 
materials must show an ap- 
proximate chronological 
counterpart (but not a 
typological one) for the 
Halafian-earliest Ubaidian 
range of northern Iraq. We 
should suppose that Siabid 
flourished sometime during the 
time range from 7000 to 
8000 years ago. We do not 
suppose that the Siabid assem- 
blage immediately follows that 
of Sarab; we suspect the 
typological gap between 
the two calls for further 
explanation. Tepe Deshawar, a 
mound of modest size 7 kms. 
east of Kermanshah, had been 
noted by us for its surface 
yield of pottery of late Uruk- 
early Proto-Literate type, and 
of the large flint sickle blades 
of “ Canaanean”’ type. Our 
short sounding of Deshawar 
was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing whether these ‘two 
categories had context to- 
gether. This proves to be the 
case, and has very interesting 
general culture-historical im- 
plications. Deshawar also 
yielded some significant 
stamped clay jar sealings. 
The date of the assemblage 
must fall somewhere between 
ca. 5000 to 5500 years ago. 
It is clear, from our survey 
collections, that a full period | 
(probably of several phases) i 
will yet be intercalated between * 
Siabid and Deshawar. Coincident with our spring campaign, the natural 
scientists on the team undertook a variety of studies pointed towards 
a fuller understanding of the present and past natural environments of 
the hilly flanks zone. These studies included botany, human dental wear 
and its relation to diet, climate and geology (including the coring of 
lakes and ponds for pollen), the securing and observation of context of 
radioactive carbon samples, and zoology. While the results of these studies 
will only become clear upon detailed laboratory analysis of the materials, it 
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CAN BE CLAIMED AS ONE OF THE EARLIEST PRIMITIVE FARMING LOCATIONS. 
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FIG. 14. LOOKING DOWN AND SOUTHWARDS OVER TEPE SARAB AFTER “OPERATION V.” THE LARGE CIRCLES ARE INTRUSIVE ISLAMIC SILOS WHILE 
THE SMALL HOLES ARE ANIMAL BURROWS INTO THE OCCUPATIONAL DEBRIS OF THE EARLY VILLAGE. 


continues to appear that the more important generative factors in the appear- 
ance of effective plant and animal domestication are not to be sought in the 
facile explanations of environmental determinism. Throughout the year, 
the ethnologist of our staff carried on an intensive study of several nearby 
contemporary villages, with particular attention to the procedures of the 
food-quest and the household and agricultural regimes. Our rational for 
this study was the recording of the old ways of life in remote Kurdish villages, 
before these ways become completely lost in the rapid modernisation of Iran. 
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THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND: H-M 


Amid great pageantry on October 11 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
attended a special session of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
which was part of the celebrations of the 400th anniversary of the Reformation 
in Scotland. She was the first reigning British Sovereign to do so since 
James VI of Scotland succeeded the first Elizabeth in 1603. The day started 


with the journey up the Royal Mile from Holyroodhouse to St. Giles’s Church 
where the Royal party attended the service. Then came the ceremony which 
is shown here in the Assembly Hall. The Queen, in her speech replying to the 
address of welcome by the Moderator, said that due to the Reformation, 
“Holy writ was liberated to the people, and as a result the word of God was 
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1p: H.M. THE QUEEN LISTENING TO THE MODERATOR’S ADDRESS AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


i 


revealed again as a force to be reckoned with in the affairs of both public and 
private life.” Her speech was greeted with prolonged applause and after a 
brief reply by the Moderator, the Rt. Rev. Principal J. H. S. Burleigh, a resolu- 
tion of solemn thanksgiving was proposed. The Queen wore an ankle-length 
gown and matching jacket of turquoise silk. Both the Church and the 


Assembly Hall were bright with the robes of the senators of the College of 
Justice, the uniforms of the Royal Company of Archers and the red and gold 
of the pursuivants and heralds. In the evening the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh gave a dinner party in the Palace of Holyroodhouse to which many 
of the representatives of Reformed churches abroad were invited. 
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THE QUEEN AT THE GREAT POWER STATION AT KINCARDINE-ON-FORTH WHICH SHE OPENED ON OCTOBER 12. 


At the end of her Scottish tour the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, opened the new electricity generating station at Kincardine-on- 
Forth, on October 12. The Royal visitors were met at the power station by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Fife, Lord Elgin, and by Sir John Pickles, chairman of the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board. During the opening ceremony the Queen 
unveiled a bronze plaque, and in her speech stated that when the station was 


in full production it would provide almost one-third of all the electricity generated 
in Scotland. Work on the station, which is one of the largest coal-fired plants 
of its kind in Europe, was begun in 1955 and was built at an estimated cost of over 
436,000,000. After visiting the station and its extensive grounds the Queen 
opened an extension to Tulliallan Castle, the Scottish Police College. The 
Queen later drove to Drumkilbo Castle, near Meigle, for a private stay. 
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CARS OF THE YEAR: OUTSTANDING MODELS AT EARLS COURT (OCT. 19—29). 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


YEAR ago I commented on the many new 

models that were making their first appear- 
ance at the Earls Court Show. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that at this year’s event, the 
45th International Motor Exhibition organised by 
the S.M.M.T., there are very few cars that can be 
called really new. 

There is a very good reason for this. To design 
a new car, to build a number of prototypes, to 
submit them to the very exhaustive testing that 
is necessary at the Motor Industry Research 
\ssociation’s proving ground and on the road in 
this country, followed by road testing abroad 
in tropical and Arctic conditions of climate, and 
on terrain varying from the fast motor roads of 
Europe or the mountain roads of the Alps to 
the desert sands of Africa, occupies a period of 
from two to three years. 

But progress is not to be judged only by the 
introduction of new models, and the cars of 1961 
differ in many important technical details from 
their predecessors of 1960 
even although they may yas 
appear almost identical. Joy 
In some cases appearance : 
may also have been im- 
proved; and there may 
be additions to a well- 
known range of cars so 
that purchasers have a 
wider choice of the types 
of bodies. 

For example, the 
Austin range, which had 
been virtually completely 
renewed in the twelve 
months preceding the last 
Earls Court Show, has 
now received two addi- 
tions, the Countryman 
versions of the Seven and 
A.55, so that there are 
now twelve different 
model types ranging in 
engine size from 848 c.c. 
to 3995 c.c. The A.4go 
saloon too has its 
Countryman counterpart, 
the tail panel having 
opening doors in the 
lower part while the upper 
half lifts upwards and is 
supported by telescopic 
arms. 

The A.55 Countryman shows off the Farina 
styling of the saloon to advantage, and with the 
rear seat folded provides 51 cu. ft. of luggage 
space on a floor area of 6 ft. by 4 ft. Naturally 
there are similar dual purpose models in the 
Morris range, the Mini-Traveller and the Oxford 
Traveller, so that this increasingly popular type 
of dual purpose body style is well represented in 
B.M.C. products. 

There are a number of minor modifications, too, 
such as a padded parcels shelf, door, and side 
panels, and new window- catches, in the Muint- 
Minor and Austin Seven, not only improving the 
internal appearance but making for quieter 
running. 

On the Riley One-point- Five there is now a full- 
length parcels tray beneath the fascia, and inside 
hinges are fitted to the bonnet and boot lid, the 
latter being torsion-bar assisted for easy opening 
and loading. These modifications also apply to 
the Wolseley 1500. 

Of technical improvements, the “‘ B”’ series 
t}-litre engine of the range has a modified com- 
bustion chamber to minimise pre-ignition, giving 
smoother running, while a new camshaft reduces 
tappet noise, and a longer dipstick adds to con- 
venience. On the M.G.A. 1600 disc brakes all 
round and centre lock disc wheels are optional 
extras that many will think worth while. 

Another increasingly popular type of body, 
especially amongst Continental motorists, is the 
convertible, and with their eyes on the European 
market, Standard-Triumph have introduced such 
a model of the Herald. They have, moreover, 
established a factory at Malines, near Brussels, 


VW. 


recently opened by the British Ambassador, Sir 
John Nicholls, K.C.M.G., and the Belgian labour- 
material content of cars produced there will enable 
them to compete to advantage in Benelux 
countries, and eventually, as production rises, in 
the other Common Market countries. 

Modifications to the Standard Vignale Van- 
guard saloon and estate car include longer rear 
springs and different damper settings, for better 
roadholding and a higher final drive ratio of 
4.1 to 1 for high-speed motorway cruising. Choice 
is given of the four-speed gearbox with central 
floor-mounted gear-lever, or of the three-speed 
gearbox with steering-column control. Re- 
circulating ball steering is also fitted. These 
modifications are also made to the Ensign saloon, 
which retains its four-speed gearbox. 

An addition to the range is the Vignale 
Vanguard de luxe saloon with a 2-litre overhead- 
valve 6-cylinder engine of 74.7-mm. bore and 
76-mm. stroke. With a compression ratio of 





SEATING SIX WITH EASE AND COMFORT, AND WITH THE PERFORMANCE OF A SPORTS CAR: THE DAIMLER MAJESTIC MAJOR, 
WHICH IS A 4)-LITRE MOTOR-CAR WITH A V-TYPE EIGHT-CYLINDER ENGINE. IT IS A CONSERVATIVE-LOOKING CAR WHICH NONE 
THE LESS CONTAINS ALL THE MOST UP-TO-DATE FEATURES OF MODERN LUXURY DRIVING. (PRICE £2113 7s. 6d., plus £881 12s. 64. P.T.) 


8.1 to 1 and two downdraught carburettors, this 
develops 80 b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m., which should 
assure a lively performance. Either the four- or 
three-speed gearbox may be specified, and over- 
drive or Borg-Warner automatic transmission are 
optional extras. 

The interior is luxuriously equipped for 
passenger comfort, with deeply upholstered seats, 
padded fascia and sun visors, hooded instruments, 
lockable glove-box, map pockets, vanity mirror, 
close fitting carpets, courtesy lights on all four 
doors, heater and demister, and screen washers. 

Main interest of the Vauxhall range is divided 
between the new 6-cylinder engine of the Velox 
and Cresta and the optional new automatic Hydra- 
Matic transmission. The engine is larger than 
formerly, 2651 c.c. instead of 2262 c.c., and it 
develops an extra 31 b.h.p., giving 113 b.h.p. 
at 4800 r.p.m. instead of 82 b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m., 
a gain of 38 per cent. in output. Factors respon- 
sible are a moderate increase in compression ratio, 
from 7.8 to 8.1 to 1, and modifications to the shape 
of the combustion chambers, which are wedge- 
shaped, and to the layout of the slightly inclined 
overhead valves and the ports, which are now 
paired. 

The Hydra-Matic transmission differs from the 
original design with a fluid coupling in that a 
third member is introduced in the coupling which 
gives a 1.3 multiplication of torque on first gear. 
There are also only two planetary gear sets, giving 
three speeds and reverse, and these are controlled 
by a band brake and a multi-disc clutch under 
the action of hydraulic pressure and control valves. 
In second gear the coupling is emptied and the 


drive is mechanical, while in top or direct gear 
the coupling is refilled but there is no torque 
multiplication. 

There is some restyling of the Victor, including 
a deeper rear window, new fascia, and regrouping of 
instruments and controls. The radiator grille also 
now has horizontal louvres. 

Ford have made no changes for 1961 but offer 
power-assisted disc brakes on the front wheels 
as an optional extra on the Consul, Zephyr and 
Zodiac, having proved them out thoroughly during 
the year in the Alpine and other international 
rallies. The disc diameter is 9} ins., and the rear 
drum brakes remain unaltered except for a 
reduction in the size of their hydraulic cylinders 
in order to give the desired balance of braking 
between front and rear wheels. 

Jaguar also continue the current range of 
Mark IX, Mark II, and the XK 150 models, but 
offer a new choice of metallic colours for the 
exterior finish. The Burman _ power - assisted 
steering has hitherto been 
restricted on Mark II 
models to cars exported 
to North America, but is 
now available as an 
optional extra in this 
country. It is stand- 
ardised on the big 
Mark IX saloon. 

Rover also now offer 
the Hydrasteer power- 
assisted steering as an 
extra on the 3-litre, the 
range remaining unaltered 
otherwise, except for 
minor bodywork  im- 
provements, and including 
the ‘ 8o”’’ and “ s00.” 
For the 3-litre a removable 
division is now available 
to convert it into a 
limousine. 

Those hoping to see 
the new Hillman small 
car to be made at Lin- 
wood in Scotland, are 
doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for it is not 
expected to be in pro- 
duction for another two 
years. But the ever- 
popular Minx was 
extensively modified a 
year ago, with increased engine power, close ratio 
gears and remote control central gear lever, or 
with the optional Easidrive transmission, and the 
only change for 1961 is the adoption of a hypoid 
final drive. 

In March last the Series 11 version of the Husky 
made its appearance, with more suitable gearbox 
ratios, larger windscreen with slimmer pillars, 
deeper rear window, a lower roof panel with trans- 
verse swages, and more comfortable seating. 

The Humber Super Snipe and Hawk both have 
important modifications and some restyling. Altera- 
tions have been made to the suspension to give im- 
proved roadholding, and the Hawk now has disc 
brakes for the front wheels to bring it in line with the 
Super Snipe, vacuum servoassistance being provided 
to ensure that only light pedal pressure is required. 

While the Sunbeam Rapier remains unaltered, 
the Alpine has a slightly larger engine, the bore 
having been increased from 79-mm. to 81.5-mm., 
giving a capacity of 1592 c.c. and raising the output 
to 85.5 b.h.p. at 5000 r.p.m. 

The past year has indeed been rather a period 
of consolidation than of development of new 
models, although, in general, there has been 
considerable progress in technical details. Thus 
improved materials, such as bearing alloys capable 
of withstanding higher loadings, or steels of higher 
tensile strength or greater heat resistance, have been 
adopted in many cases. Disc brakes are more num- 
erous, but where drum brakes have been retained 
their frictional area has been increased by using 
wider shoes and drums. In many ways, therefore, 
the cars of 1961 are better than their predecessors, 
in performance, in comfort and in reliability. 
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ELEGANT, SPEEDY AND LUXURIOUS: THE ALVIS THREE-LITRE COUPE. THERE IS A CHOICE 
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IN THE MAGNIFICENT SETTING OF THE ITALIAN LAKES: A FINE PIECE OF ENGINEERING FROM ITALY— 


THE ALFA ROMEO GIULIETTA SPIDER. (Price £1475, plus £615 14s. 2d. P.T.) 





























A CONVERTIBLE HOUSE ON WHEELS: ONE OF THE MARTIN WALTER SERIES OF DORMOBILES—THE 
BEDFORD C.A.L. DORMOBILE ROMANY CARAVAN. (Price £875.) 
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BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR. (Price £785, plus £328 4s. 24. P.T.) 
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A GREAT NAME IN FAST LUXURY MOTORING: A CAR FOR THE MAN WITH A FEW THOUSANDS TO 
SPEND—THE ASTON MARTIN DB4 G.T. (Price £3200, plus £1334 4s. 24. P.T.) 


Planning and choosing one’s new car has become almost as much of an occupa- 
tional disease in the present age as making plans for the next continental 
holiday. Indeed the two may well go hand in hand. Never can the world motor 
manufacturers have catered on a large scale for such an enormously wide 
variety of motorists’ requirements. Although the merging of numerous 
companies and the dropping out of others may seem to have resulted in wide- 


4 


FAMILY IN COMFORT: THE FORD CONSUL DE LUXE. (Price £580, plus £242 15s. 104. P.T.) 


scale standardisation, yet each of the major companies is now producing a 
wide range of different models, and on top of these there is the ever-increasing 
quantity of optional extras. And then, of course, the countless permutations 
in colour-schemes now available would surely confound even an expert on the 
football pools. In this special Motor Show Supplement are four pages in colour 
which gives some idea of this range now at the disposal of the motorist. 
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THE 1960 MOTOR SHOW: POWERFUL CARS FROM ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


AMONG THE GRANDEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE OF A NOBLE RANGE FROM GERMANY: 





MERCEDES-BENZ 300 SL. ROADSTER. (Price £3750, plus £1563 12s. 6d. P.T.) 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW AMERICAN COMPACT CAR: THE DODGE LANCER, WITH HIGH PERFORMANCE 
AND ELEGANT AND SENSIBLE LINES. (Price not disclosed at time of going to press.) 


provides people * a aR é i} 
with an excellent J: e a } 


opportunity to look 
at a large number of 
cars which they 
rarely see on the 
road, except whizzing 
by occasionally, and 
to compare them in 
some detail. The new 


American range of 
compact cars is of 
special interest to the } 


British motorist. At 
last one does not 
have to think of 
American cars as vast 
ships which run into 
trouble on our 
country lanes. The 
Dodge Lancer, illus- 
trated on this page, 
and the Chrysler 
Valiant, are from the 
same company, 
which also markets 
in this country the 
French Simca cars. 
It is regrettable that 
more room is not 
available on _ these 
pages to illustrate a 
greater number of 
foreign cars. 


(Right.) 

A QUEEN OF LUXURIOUS 
MOTORING: THE 8-CYL. 
S.2 BENTLEY CONTINEN- 
TAL SPORTS . SALOON- 
COACHWORK BY H. J. 
MULLINER. (Price £6015, 

plus £2507 7s. 6d. P.T.) 
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A FAVOURITE AMONG LOVERS OF SPORTS CARS: THE JAGUAR 3.4-LITRE XK.150 DROPHEAD 


TRA AND TASTEFULLY STREAMLINED—A CAR WHICH HAS OVERDRIVE INCLUDED: THE 
ae. ; COUPE, KICKING UP THE DUST. (Price £1175, plus £510 14s. 24. P.T.) 


ROVER 3-LITRE. (Price £1256, plus £525 Ss. 104. P.T.) 
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THE 1960 MOTOR SHOW: CARS FROM SWEDEN, 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
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NOW BEING PRODUCED FOR THE U.K. FOR THE FIRST TIME: SWEDEN'S SAAB 95 STATION BRAND-NEW FOR THE MOTOR SHOW: THE LEA-FRANCIS LYNX ROADSTER WHICH LOOKS FAST 
WAGON.-A VARIATION OF A SALOON MODEL. (Price £846, plus £353 12s, 6d. P.T.) AND EXTREMELY ELEGANT. (Price £1479, plus £617 7s. 6d. P.T.) 





A POWERFUL TWO-DOOR FOUR-SEATER FOR THE MOTORIST WHO WANTS SOMETHING SPECIAL: A FAST GERMAN REAR-ENGINE CAR AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL TYPES: THE PORSCHE FIXED- 
THE BRISTOL 406 SALOON. (Price £2995, plus £1249 P.T.) HEAD COUPE—A CONNOISSEUR'S FAVOURITE, (Price £1446, plus £603 12s. 6d. P.T.) 
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A PRIZE EXPORT FROM FRANCE: THE FACEL VEGA H.K. 500 WHICH CAN TRAVEL AT WELL OVER 100 M.P.H. 
IT IS ONE OF TWO MODELS. (Price £3345, plus £1394 17s. 64. P.T.) 


A= a number of international favourites that it has been impossible to illustrate on these 
pages, or else that are too well known to demand it, the Renault Dauphine and the everlasting 
Volkswagen are perhaps the most familiar to British motorists. Both are small cars with high 
performances, both are rear-engined and both have acquired an international reputation which 
shows no sign of waning. A variation of the Renault which is becoming more common in Great 
Britain is the Floride, a sports version which shares the sleek, simple lines of the Dauphine. 
Then, too, there are the numerous Fiats, from the tiny 500 up to the more expensive family saloons. 
WITH ITS COVENTRY CLIMAX 4-CYLINDER ENGINE: THE HANDSOME Among other fine cars from the Continent is the Peugeot 404, another medium-size, medium- 
LOTUS ELITE COUPE-GLITTERING ON A RAINY LONDON NIGHT price saloon which has won a lasting reputation here and abroad. Then from the U.S.A. comes 
(Price £1375, plus 4574 O». 10d. P.T.) the compact Chrysler Valiant, a partner for the Dodge Lancer, illustrated elsewhere. 
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SEEN ACROSS ONE OF THE TWIN LAKES: A VIEW OF THE ELIZABETHAN COLLEGE, WHICH IS SITUATED IN BEAUTIFUL LANCASHIRE COUNTRYSIDE. 
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THE RECTOR, THE REV. J. D. BOYLE, WALKING WITH SOME OF THE SENIOR BOYS ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE COLLEGE. TO HIS RIGHT IS A. P. MULLEN, HEAD PREFECT 


In the year 1592 Father Robert Parsons founded at St. Omers a school 
which was to provide for English Catholic boys the education which the 
penal laws made impossible for them in their own country. There at 
St. Omers the school carried on its work through many vicissitudes for 
close on 200 years. But in 1762 it was forced by the French Government 
to seek an asylum first in Bruges then in Liége, where it remained until the 
fury of the French Revolution finally expelled it from its home on the 


Continent. The wheel had come fuli cycle. The school, founded on the 
Continent because religious intolerance would not allow its existence at 
home, was welcomed two centuries later by an England which had become 
an exiles’ refuge. Tradition has it that it was in the very year of the 
St. Omers foundation that Sir Richard Shireburn set about rebuilding the 
family mansion of Stonyhurst on a truly magnificent scale. The family 
had been in possession of the property since the 14th [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE: A ROMAN 
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WELL STOCKED WITH SPECIMENS: THE JAMES EVERARD LORD ARUNDEL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. A SCENE IN THE “STUDY PLACE" WHERE THE LOWER SCHOOL DO PREP. THE UPPER SCHOOL 
THERE ARE ARTICLES OF GREAT INTEREST GIVEN BY JAMES II. IS ACCOMMODATED IN THE LONG ROOM OR IN PRIVATE STUDIES. 


A NEW BLOCK UNDER CONSTRUCTION. IN THE FOREGROUND ARE FR. J. TRANMAR, A POPULAR RECREATION IN SUMMER: SWIMMING IN THE RIVER HODDER AT BLACKWHEEL, THE FAVOURITE 


BURSAR, AND RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BUILDINGS, AND MR. T. BAILEY, CLERK OF WORKS. OF SEVERAL GOOD SWIMMING-POOLS WITHIN EASY ACCESS OF THE COLLEGE. 


WW oe 


WAITING FOR THE CONDUCTOR’S SIGNAL: THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AT PRACTICE IN THE ACADEMY COMMANDING AN EXCELLENT VIEW OVER PENDLE; SOME OF THE CRICKET PITCHES NEAR THE 
ROOM, A SPLENDID THEATRE PANELLED IN OAK WITH A WELL-EQUIPPED STAGE. SCHOOL. THEY ARE ARRANGED AS A SERIES OF OVALS OR “‘ FLATS" AT FOUR DIFFERENT LEVELS. 


Continued.] century, and the Shireburns remained there until the middle of the 
18th century when, on the death of Sir Nicholas, it passed first to his daughter 
Mary, who was married to the 8th Duke of Norfolk, and, on her death, to 
the heirs of Sir Nicholas’ sister Elizabeth, wife of William Weld of Compton 
Bassett, Wilts. There had been both Shireburns and Welds at St. Omers, and 
so when the College was looking for a home in England, Thomas Weld, 
great-grandson of Elizabeth Shireburn's husband, put Stonyhurst at its 


disposal. Thus on August 29, 1794 the ‘‘ Académie Angloise’’ of Liége 
became Stonyhurst College. From that date onwards the school grew steadily 
in numbers and in renown; and to-day, as you walk through the buildings 
and the 2000-acre estate, you will find everything that a modern Public School 
is expected to have. But all the time you will be conscious that Stonyhurst 
is a Public School with a difference. For example, the school is divided not 
into houses but by age groups—Higher and Lower Line, Lower Line being 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL FOUNDED IN 1794. | 
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THE DISSECTION OF THE RABBIT: A ZOOLOGY CLASS LEARNING ABOUT ANATOMY UNDER 
MR. C. N. WATSON. LABORATORY ACCOMMODATION HAS BEEN DOUBLED IN RECENT YEARS 


THE BOYS’ REFECTORY. ON THE WALLS HANG THE PORTRAITS OF THE SEVEN V.C.s FROM STONYHURST, 
OF FR. PARSONS THE FOUNDER, OF THOMAS WELD THE DONOR, AND OTHER NOTABLE OLD BOYS. 


W 


y 


ANOTHER FAVOURITE ACTIVITY IN THE RIVER HODDER: FISHING FOR TROUT. THE COLLEGE 
HAS FISHING RIGHTS OVER 13 MILES OF THE RIBBLE AND THE HODDER. 


" ~ oe So De mF: ae Py . ad 
te Bs A ree Sb ke ee 
INSTRUCTING CADETS IN THURSDAY AFTERNOON MANCEUVRES: A. CHESSELLS, SENIOR UNDER OFFICER, 
POINTING TO A MAP OF THE DISTRICT. THE CORPS CELEBRATES ITS DIAMOND JUBILEE THIS YEAR. 








A NEW AND VERY POPULAR SPORT AT STONYHURST: ARCHERY. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE 


AN OLD IRISH GAME: SOME BOYS PLAYING SHINTY. ALL HAVE REGULAR P.E. CLASSES AT WHICH 





THIS VIGOROUS GAME IS A GREAT FAVOURITE. 


sub-divided into 2nd, 3rd and 4th Playrooms. It has always been so, and all 
the indications are that it will remain so to the end. Much has been learned 
and is being learned from modern methods and techniques in education, and 
changes come. But they come slowly. They have to be digested. It would 
be fair to say that the school is more convinced of the value of its own 
traditions and well-tried methods than of that of the educational experiments 
of yesterday and to-day. It is content to leave to others the more daring 


News,” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 


SEEN THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND THE FINE MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY. 


experiments and to wait before passing judgment. Indeed it is characteristic 
that while schools all over the country are putting up palaces of glass and 
concrete Stonyhurst is building an extension whose style owes nothing and 
whose materials owe very little to the modern idiom. It is growing—but in 
its own way. Its history has left its mark on Stonyhurst. In the boys’ refectory 
are portraits of seven Old Boys who have won the V.C. It is less widely known 
that, of the Forty Martyrs of England and Wales whose [Continued overleaf. 











EVENING SERVICE IN THE PARISH CHURCH. 


THE CHURCH WAS RECENTLY 


SERVICES ARE HELD HERE ON SUNDAYS AND FEAST DAYS. 
REDECORATED TO THE DESIGNS OF H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE : SCENES 


AT A FAMOUS LANCASHIRE SCHOOL. ; 
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THE PORTRAITS OF (L. TO R.): PRINCE 
AN UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT, 


ROOM, WITH 
SOBIENSKA, JAMES III, 
AND JAMES II. 


THE ELEGANT STUART 
CHARLES, CLEMENTINA 


iad 





IN THE MORE LIBRARY: ONE OF THE SCHOOL’S EXPERTS IN ART TALKING ABOUT A MATISSE PAINTING. 


THE MORE LIBRARY IS ALSO USED FOR DEBATES. 


A SCENE IN ONE OF THE DORMITORIES THAT RUN THE WHOLE LENGTH OF THE TOP FLOOR 
OF THE MAIN BLOCK. EACH BOY HAS A SEPARATE CUBICLE. 
Continued.]| cause has recently been reopened, three were St. Omers men. 
Stonyhurst may justly claim that a true sense of values and the willingness 
to fight for the things that matter are characteristics that have lived on 
from the earliest days of the school’s history and -have become part of its 
tradition. It is by no accident that one of the most vigorous of the school 
societies to-day is the Catholic Evidence Guild. Thus Stonyhurst goes forward 
to meet the challenge of the future fired by the inspiration of the past and 
guided by its accumulated wisdom. The school came into being because the 


A VIEW OF THE LONG ROOM. A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF THE “GALLERY” OR LIVING- 
ROOM OF THE LATER ELIZABETHAN MANSIONS. IT MEASURES 88 FT. BY 18 FT. 


THE MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY—A FINE BUILDING OF 1866, WHERE RECORDS OF THE EARTH 
AND THE PLANETS HAVE BEEN KEPT FOR MANY YEARS. RIGHT FOREGROUND IS FR. J. WORTHY. 


Catholic parents of England wanted for their sons an education based on the 
principles of their religion which were to be made living and intelligible by being 
enshrined in the day-by-day practices and observances of school life. The 
parents of to-day make essentially the same demand, and Stonyhurst tries to 
supply it, while at the same time offering what is best in the educational theory 
and practice in the country at large. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








AM very fre- 

quently asked 
for advice about 
grape-vines for cool 
greenhouses or for 
south walls and I 
have come to the 
conclusion that I 
must be about the only person in England who is 
not still telling gardeners to plant “‘ Black Ham- 
burgh.’’ Considering what can be grown in a cool- 
house, this variety is simply not worth greenhouse 
space; and as to planting it to a south wall, its 
success in such a situation is very doubtful indeed, 
and in two out of three years the grapes will be 
undersized and under-ripe. Perfectly grown, with 
the help of a little heat early and late in the season, 
“ Black Hamburgh”’ is a very handsome grape, 
its big berries and large, shapely bunches filling 
the eye. But its watery sweetness can hardly be 
described as “‘ flavour.’’ If you want a grape to 
show, then indeed there is some reason to grow 
this variety. William Speechley, who grew 
hundreds of varieties and bred some new ones late 
in the 18th century, was able to obtain bunches 
weighing up to 12 lb. or more. But if you want 
grapes to eat, then something else should be 
planted. 














It is too often said that you cannot grow the 
best grape of all, ‘‘ Muscat of Alexandria,”’ without 
a hothouse. It is true that this grape can not be 
brought to perfection without a hothouse. But it 
can be well grown in a coolhouse which is a lean-to 
on a south wall, the warmest kind, and with the 
aid of a little artificial heat from a blue-flame oil 
stove or from electric heating tubes, early in the 
year. I have done this here for years, and produced 
grapes which sell at a good price, and which are 
judged by our friends to be very good indeed. 
The berries will not be the huge, deep amber 
fruits which an expert head-gardener will produce 
from his hothouse where expense is no object. 
But compared to even a well-ripened ‘ Black 
Hamburgh ”’ they will be nectar and ambrosia. 


But if artificial heat is to be dispensed with 
entirely, then ‘‘ Muscat of Alexandria ’’ should not 
be planted. The following are some which should. 


An old variety of the highest dessert quality 
and no more difficult to grow and ripen than 
‘Black Hamburgh” is “ Madresfield Court.” 
It is already difficult to get, and I do hope that 
more gardeners will order it from nurserymen and 
insist on getting it, for only persistent demand 
can keep it in commerce at all and, in default of it, 
this fine variety will disappear and be lost. The 
vine produces long, shapely bunches of medium- 
sized dark-blue berries of good muscat flavour. 
(There is no point in planting any non-muscat 
variety in a greenhouse, which is another argument 
against ‘‘ Black Hamburgh,”’ because the muscat 
flavour is beyond comparison superior to the 
“‘ sweetwater "’ flavour of the non-muscats.) Like 
almost any grape, ‘‘ Madresfield Court,’’ although 
perfectly all right without artificial heat in a 
correctly-sited coolhouse, is improved by stove 
heat early and late. Vines respond to temperature 
in the most astonishing way: for example, I place 
my blue-flame heater in the middle of my quite 
large coolhouse; the part of my extensive ‘‘ Muscat 
of Alexandria ”’ vine which is immediately above 
the heater burgeons and flowers well ahead of 
the same vine’s extremities at the two ends of the 
same house. Furthermore, the leaves, stalks and 
fruit are noticeably larger immediately above the 
source of heat, than they are at any other point: 


GRAPES FOR A COOL GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


so much so that visitors often think that there 
are three different vines in the house. The early 
start which a small oil stove gives part of the vine, 
spaces the crop out very nicely, for the grapes over 
the stove retain their lead even after heating 
has been stopped, that is in late April, and are 
ripe long before the rest. I repeat, however, 
that artificial heat is not necessary; only 
desirable. 


For some years Messrs. Jackmans of Woking 
have been successfully growing in the open an 
Italian hybrid variety introduced to this country 
by Mr. R. Barrington-Brock, ‘‘ Pirovano Primus.” 
Planted to a wall, this variety produces a large 





A GOOD COOLHOUSE GRAPE, “MUSCAT DE ST. VALLIER”: 

“ THE BERRIES ARE .. . DEEP AMBER COVERED WITH A DENSE 

BLOOM WHEN PERFECTLY RIPE, RATHER SOFT, JUICY AND 
RICHLY MUSCAT.” 

courtesy of the publishers from “The Orchard and Fruit 

d Hyams, due to be published in the Spring by Longmans. 


Reproduced 
Garden” by 


crop of small- to medium-sized bunches of small, 
round, black grapes, not good enough to be worth 
greenhouse space but of dessert quality when well 
grown, and very good indeed for making wine. 
This variety was bred by Professor Pirovano; and 
his successor at the Vaprio d’Adda nursery in the 
Milanese, Signor Ubizzoni, has more recently 
produced what promises to be the best dessert 
variety for English outdoor purposes, ‘‘ Anna 
Maria,”” a golden muscat bred from “ Perle de 
Czaba,” the earliest ripening of all muscat grapes, 
and said to be even earlier than its parent. I have 
mentioned this variety before as being on trial 
here, but it will be a year or two before I am ready 
to commit myself as to its usefulness in English 
conditions. It has one rather serious fault, it is 
extremely susceptible to mildew: this will not 
deter the enthusiast from planting it, for the 
trouble is controllable by washing with a fungicide. 
But there can be no doubt that the amateur with 
one or two vines only will always prefer a disease- 


resistant variety 
which can do with- 
out spraying, 
especially as a 
grape-vine is 
usually used for 
ornamental, as well 
as gastronomic, 
purposes, when planted out of doors. 














A new introduction of my own has done most 
gratifyingly well in this wet, cold summer and I am 
now ready to recommend it for planting on walls: 
this is an American variety called ‘‘ Cardinal” 
which, having been introduced to France, is very 
wellthought of there. It is not a muscat, but I am 
not suggesting it for the cool greenhouse. In our 
own garden it is planted on a south wall and 
trained up bamboo and along wire as a sort of 
arbour-vine above the herb garden. It is a very 
vigorous grower, with large, bright green foliage 
which if not immune to mildew—for I have seen 
some patches of it from time to time—.is resistant. 
The fruit is exceptional: the bunches are medium- 
sized to large, the berries medium-sized (large if 
thinned), round, and a beautiful bright purplish 
red in colour—the royal or cardinal “ scarlet.” 
As an ornamental, therefore, this variety is out- 
standing; but the grapes are very good eating, 
short of muscat quality, being firm and crisp, very 
sweet, and not watery. The skins, moreover, are 
thin. 


“‘Cardinal”’ is not in commerce here; and I 
must say at once and with regret that I can not 
supply cuttings for another two years. But 
enterprising nurserymen are free to get it from the 
United States and will no doubt do so if their 
customers insist. Such customers, however, should 
warn their nurseryman that not all vines being 
sold, at least in Europe, as ‘‘ Cardinal,’’ produce 
red grapes: there appears to be a black-fruited 
sport or strain in commerce. So the buyer should 
make a point of insisting on the red strain if he 
wants his vine to be an ornament as well as a 
source of grapes for the table. 


The grapes which I should like to see replace 
‘Black Hamburgh”’ in the coolhouse, although 
both have faults, are ‘‘ Muscat de Saumur” 
and ‘“‘ Muscat de St. Vallier."" The Saumur is a 
very free-fruiting variety, the grapes and bunches 
are small, but richly flavoured. The vine is very 
vigorous and resistant to disease, and crops well 
on walls in the open as well as under glass. ‘‘ Muscat 
de St. Vallier ’’ is one of the best products of the 
Seyve-Villard nurseries and breeding plantations 
at St. Vallier. It is a moderately-vigorous vine 
with very beautiful deeply cut leaves of light green 
and rather thin, wiry stems. It yields enormous 
crops and it is essential to remove at least half and 
perhaps up to three-quarters of the flower clusters 
for good results. The bunches are long and loose, 
as much as 18 ins. from top to tip. The berries are 
oval, medium-sized to large, deep amber covered 
with a dense bloom when perfectly ripe, rather 
soft, juicy and richly muscat. The flavour develops 
better under glass than where the vine is planted 
ona wall. Its faults are several: bad setting is one, 
but as a rule this is not so bad as to spoil the 
crop, and at least it eliminates the labour of 
thinning; the berries seem very susceptible to 
botrytis mould; and ripening is often uneven. 


Although some nurserymen are beginning to 
plant stocks of St. Vallier muscat, it is still hard 
to get in England. However, it can be obtained 
by a nursery directly from Seyve-Villard, St. 
Vallier, France. 
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together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem waste nnn can renee ee en tennant 
i for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
Published at 2/6 Weekly 
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the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 


presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order 


may be sent to our Subscription Department. 


; For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
; an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


‘ 
, 
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(or $19.50) (or $10.50) (or $10.00) 

$22.50 $11.50 $11.00 
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ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. ; 
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FOR ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE: BRITAIN’S FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, 


H.M.S. Dreadnought, Britain's first nuclear submarine, was due to be launched United States Government for the purchase of 
y , , . a complete set of propulsion 
by the Queen at the Barrow-in-Furness shipyard of Vickers-Armstrongs (Ship- machinery of the type fitted in the U.S.S. Skipjack, a Soceaegoueed cinch 
builders) Ltd., on October 21. Her primary réle is asa submarine hunter-killer, submarine launched in May 1958 and commissioned in April 1959. (It was this 
and she will be fitted with the latest developments in underwater weapons and submarine that on trials made the highest speed ever attained by a submarine.) 
Dreadnought was originally planned to be fitted with a British designed The agreement has enabled Dreadnought to be launched far earlier than would 
otherwise have been possible, and the machinery has been supplied under a 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A., 


detection. 
and built nuclear reactor, but in 1958 an agreement was drawn up with the 
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KEY TO H.M.S. DREADNOUGHT. 


Single three-bladed propeller. | 12. Control room. | 25. Ship's office. 

and 2a. Rudders. 13. Escape hatch. | 26 and 26a. Officers’ cabins. 

Afcer starboard hydroplane. | 14. Auxiliaries. . Electrics compartment. 

Electric propulsion motor 15S. Crew dining hall. . Forward escape hatch. 
(alternate drive). | 16. Stores. Torpedo stowage compart- 

Main reduction-gear box. 17. Crew's quarters. ment. 

Main turbines. 18. Officers’ pantry. . Batteries. [plane. 

Main condenser. | 19. Galley. Forward starboard hydro- 

Reactor control compartment. 20. Crew's quarters . Surface navigating bridge. 

After escape hatch. 21. Tanks. Periscope (in use) 

10. Auxiliary machinery and 22. Wardroom dining room. . Radar aerial (Scowed). 

generator room. 23. Wardroom anteroom. . Radio aerial (Stowed). 
11. Reactor compartment. | 24. Crew's quarters. | . Snorkel (Stowed). 


PENSE awnm 


» H.M.S. DREADNOUGHT, DUE TO BE LAUNCHED BY THE QUEEN ON OCTOBER 21. 


contract between the Westinghouse Electric Corporation and Rolls-Royce. The key submarine’s forward end is totally British in design. In the Control Room and the 
personnel, of the crew of 11 officers and 77 ratings, were trained by the U.S. Attack Centre the instruments are fitted into consoles. The reactor is of pressurised 
Navy. With a length of 266 ft., a beam of 32 ft. and a surface displacement of water type, and will drive a single shaft through steam turbines. Almost every 
approximately 3500 tons, Dreadnought will have a hull of British design both as electrical and mechanical part of the propulsion machinery is installed in duplicate. 
regards structural strength and hydrodynamic features, although the latter are The need to refuel will occur only at rare intervals and Dreadnought will 
based on the pioneering work of the U.S. Navy in Skipjack and Albacore. The undertake long patrols at continuous high underwater speeds. 


with the co-operation of the Admiralty. 
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These beautiful objects which look as though they had come from a further 
collection of jewels by Salvador Dali are, in fact, glass models of radiolaria, 
single-celled organisms which come mostly from the Pacific Ocean. These 
models, which are highly magnified, are shown in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York where they form part of an exhibition showing 





a 


the progress of evolution in invertebrates. One of the world’s most famous 
glass-blowers, Mr. Herman O. Mueller, spent from six months to a year on 
each piece, working out each thread of these radiolaria. Blown glass is the 
natural medium to represent them in since these organisms manufacture their 
skeletons from natural glass with a formula closely akin to that of opal. The 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
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radiolaria which are shown here are: (1) Triceraspyres giraffa, (2) Gorgonetta 
mirabilis, (3) Trypanosphaera transformata, (4) Actissa princeps, (5) Acantho- 
desmia corona or ‘‘Crown of Thorns,"’ and (6) Dorcadospyris dinoceras. 
Perhaps the last of these is the most beautiful ; it is the sort of tiara one imagines 
fashionable mermaids wear when they want to break a triton’s heart. Radiolaria 


American Museum of Natural History. 








have been living in their present form for over 500,000,000 years without any 
notable changes ; having reached such a perfection of beauty there was obviously 
little incentive. They float in the ocean at all depths down to 5000 metres and 
when they die they go to add to the radiolarian ooze which stretches across 
the deep sea floor of the Pacific equatorial region. 
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URING a recent visit to the Louvre I found 
myself confronted by two famous portraits 
by J. L. David; that of the handsome, horsy 
country gentleman, M. Seriziat—large black hat, 
gloves, leather breeches, brilliantly 
polished boots and all—a slim, fF 
well-tailored Apollo smiling as if he 
had just won an Olympic Gold 
Medal in the Dressage Competition. 
Next to it Madame Seriziat and 
small child; not, perhaps, an 
especially beautiful woman in the 
narrow sense of the term, but a 
dear, none the less, and witty and 
charming in addition. Clearly, 
something more than a commission 
—intimate portraits of close friends. 


And so, by way of greater 
marvels—not least the majestic 
“ Vierge aux Anges”’ by Cimabue 
on a wall by itself on the staircase 
opposite the Victory of Samothrace 
—up to the second floor where, 
amid what seem several acres 
from which the Ministry of 
Finance has at last been ejected, 
the Louvre has recently hung 
7oo paintings from its Reserve; 
that is, for the most part 
secondary works, among them 
Whistler's portrait of his mother 
(a neat rapier thrust at Anglo- 
American self-satisfaction), and, 
rather surprisingly I thought, 
‘‘La Grande Odalisque,” ‘ La 
Baigneuse"’ and that miracle of 
academic sentiment, ‘‘ La Source”’ 
by Ingres—all of them ideals 
of a long-past generation which, 
presumably, mean very little to 
a world brought up on Braque and Picasso. 


But I am rushing ahead. The first room was 
devoted to David and his followers; one or two old 
friends, notably David’s painting of the ‘“ Three 
Ladies of Ghent,’ mother and daughters, who are 
so exceptionally plain and are portrayed with such 
unflinching realism that one wonders what they 
thought of the performance. One of the daughters 
was destined to become the grandmother of the 
famous Burgomaster Max of Brussels whose name 
will always be held in honour for his dignified, 
courageous conduct during the First World War. 
The three hi been very kind to David in 1816, 
when he fled to Belgium after the final return of 
the Bourbons. But there was another reminder of 
the painter's stormy career in a corner of the room; 
something very much outside his normal manner 
and which, with your mind attuned to his great 
neo-classical paintings, his official work for the 
Empire, and the portraits, you would not readily 
associate with him. This is the intimate, unpre- 
tentious and highly sensitive landscape illustrated 
here (Fig. 1)—a view of the Luxembourg Garden, 
wherein we feel he has escaped from the turmoil of 
politics and the violence of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and, for the moment at least, is sitting 
back and contemplating nature at leisure. The 
year is 1794, his friend Robespierre has gone to the 
guillotine, and David has been transferred from 
prison in the Hétel des Fermes to a room in the 
Luxembourg, where he is allowed canvas, brushes 
and paints—with this, to me, highly satisfactory 
result, and far more worth seeing than the grand 
and justly famous Coronation of the Emperor. 


Eighty years later another politically-minded 
artist, Courbet, was also painting minor master- 
pieces while in prison. As to David, he no doubt 
felt he was fortunate to be able to look on green 
grass and trees; and each day his four children 
with their governess walked beneath his window. 
Within a year he was freed and went down to the 
country to recuperate—to the house of his brother- 
in-law, M. Seriziat, where the two portraits already 
mentioned were painted. This landscape seems to 
be the only thing of its kind he ever did, and has 
been compared to the two famous landscape 
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UPSTAIRS AT THE LOUVRE. 


sketches by Velazquez. On the opposite wall 
hangs the fascinating man, child and dog of Fig. 2 
by one of David’s many pupils, Frangois Gerard, 
who was destined to quarrel with most people but 
not with his patrons. He succeeded in remaining 
in high favour, first with Napoleon, then with 
Louis XVIII, Charles X and Louis-Philippe, in 
spite of the fact, that as not only a pupil but asa 
protégé of David, he had been a member of the 


a — 





FIG. 1. “ VUE DU JARDIN DU LUXEMBOURG” BY JACQUES LOUIS DAVID (1748-1825): A LANDSCAPE 
MOST UNEXPECTED FROM THIS HEROIC ARTIST, AND ONE OF THE PICTURES FROM THE RESERVE 
COLLECTION OF THE MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS, NOW ON VIEW. 





FIG. 2. “ LE PEINTRE ISABEY ET SA FILLE,” BY FRANCOIS 

GERARD (1770-1837): A CHARMING PICTURE BY ONE OF THE 

PUPILS OF FRANCOIS DAVID, AND ALSO IN THE EXHIBITION 
AT THE MUSEE DU LOUVRE. 


Revolutionary Tribunal—an offence which, to the 
restored Monarchy, must have seemed as appalling 
as the taint of Communism to the late Senator 
MacCarthy. But Vicars of Bray are by no means 
rare in every land, and painters can conform as well 
as parsons. Gerard was to be a great man, and so 
was the subject of this painting—Jean-Baptiste 


Isabey, the miniaturist, who also basked in Imperial 
and Royal favour “ whatsoever king might reign,”’ 
and was official painter at the Congress of Vienna. 


Each of them appears to have owed much to 
Talleyrand, the supreme example of a man who 
could steer his ship safely in dangerous shoal 
waters. The portrait is dated 1796, when Gerard 
was twenty-six, Isabey twenty-nine, and the 

influence of his master is so obvious 
"rr9—Sséthat «anyone (any Englishman 
anyway) could be forgiven for 
giving it at first sight to David 
himself. To me, in spite of the 
exaggerated height of the central 
figure which seems a trifle over- 
heroic, this painting was a major 
enchantment, partly I imagine 
because of the understanding of 
children on the part of the artist 
(little girls can look just as 
suspicious of painter or photo- 
grapher to-day) and partly because 
of the admirable drawing of the 
dog; the whole composition, how- 
ever ungainly, is highly original, 
with the light coming up the steps 
behind the dog on the right—the 
two figures presumably standing 
in an arcade. Moreover, I under- 
stand that the serious, handsome 
Isabey really was as fine a young 
man as he appears in this painting, 
so much more sensitive (though 
not in the least “‘ important ”’ in 
the market sense of the term) than 
all Gerard’s later portraits of the 
Bonaparte family and of Marie 
Louise. 


It is sad to realise that the 
man who, in his young days, could 
produce so friendly and engaging 
a portrait of his friend was 
destined to quarrel bitterly with 
both his master and that friend, as 
also with his other fellow-pupil who was his rival 
for Imperial and Royal favour—viz., Gros. The 
two men’s careers are so nearly parallel that I 
have been just now caught writing of them as a 
single person—a kind of William and Mary of the 
Arts. In fact, however close in circumstance, they 
are wholly distinct in personality and style, Gros 
more theatrically romantic, Gerard—as in this 
group—remaining nearer to his master’s teachings. 
Gerard was made a Baron by Louis XVIII; Gros 
had to wait for the same honour until the reign of 
the even less endearing Charles X, who gave it to 
him for his decoration of the Dome of the Panthéon, 
originally designed to glorify Napoleon and 
obligingly and tactfully altered in praise of the 
restored Bourbons. 


So far well-known names—and many more; 
Corot for example and Delacroix, each represented 
by minor works, the former at a guess, by quite 
fifty small landscapes, one or two figures, anda little- 
known self portrait in which he seems to be about 
thirty years of age; the latter by a Rembrandtesque 
interior, ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ but much 
smoother than Rembrandt would have painted it. 
Then there are paintings by artists nearly unknown 
on this side of the Channel—who, for example, is 
familiar with the work of Rouget, here to be seen 
in a sensitive portrait of two young women ?—or 
with that of Madame Benoist ? or of Flandrin ? 
or of de Larviére ? or of Riesener who I noted died 
in 1878 and who, in a landscape with a marvellous 
sky comes near to Renoir? In short, a place in 
which to study great men in their less public 
moments and to make the acquaintance of little 
men whom one would like to have met before. 


Finally, I must mention one painting which was 
the darling of all fashionable Paris half a century 
ago, and since sneered at as a typical piece of 
theatrical nonsense. The painter, the highly success- 
ful Carolus Duran; the picture, the great full length 
“ Femme au Gant"; wonderful black silk, hand- 
some young woman, the panache of Hals, the cheek 
of the Devil. It hangs not far from the “‘ Family 
Portrait ” by Degas—and is not altogether put to 
shame by that sober, sensitive masterpiece. There 
is still something to be said for the Grand Manner. 
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AN EXCITING ART DISCOVERY: AN ALMOST UNKNOWN PORTRAIT BY FRANS HALS TO BE AUCTIONED IN LONDON. 


In days when there is a continual clatter of broken records for paintings 
by Impressionist and Modern artists, it may pass unnoticed that the number 
of really top-flight Old Masters which appear in the sale-rooms is shrinking 
to almost nothing. It is thought, in fact, that in about five years’ time the 
source may well have dried up altogether. Museums and trusts of various 
kinds will possess them all. For this reason alone it is a welcome occasion 
when an Old Master of this rarity turns up. But when the picture is also 
a masterpiece, and an unknown one at that, excitement mounts. The story 
behind the ‘‘ Portrait of a Cavalier,” by Frans Hals (c. 1580-1666), is that 
it has for generations belonged to a North Country family, in whose possession 
it has remained unsung and almost unheard of. Even the present owner 
apparently had little idea of the value of his hidden masterpiece. As far 
as one can discover, it has been seen once in public, and that was at Doncaster 
in 1922. But no-one seems to have recalled it, and it is almost certainly 
not catalogued among Hals’ work. And so it seems that a great picture 
has come to light at a time when one might reasonably have thought that 


all possible hiding-places in this country had been thoroughly searched and 
charted. There is a precedent, certainly; the marvellous early Gainsborough 
portrait-landscape now happily in the National Gallery only turned up in 
1926. ‘“‘ Portrait of a Cavalier "’ will be offered for sale at Sotheby’s on 
December 7, as part of a sale of other, but not quite so distinguished, Old 
Masters. To prophesy what it may fetch would be dangerous and uncalled- 
for. Let it suffice to say that in the same sale-room on June 24, 1959, the 
sale at which the enormous Rubens “ Adoration "’ fetched the highest price 
ever (£275,000), a Hals portrait, 16 by 13 ins. in size, fetched £48,000. This 
painting is in every way comparable, if not finer, and from the illustration 
one can gain some idea of its remarkable quality; the character, sadness 
and inner humour of the face so perfectly captured, the simple dress so 
lovingly picked out in dark tones and white, the apparently casual, nervous 
brush-strokes so characteristic of Hals adding to the impression of liveliness 
which seems to lie beneath the sombre surface of an otherwise formal 
portrait. (Oil on canvas: 29} by 24} ins.) 
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telnet weeks ago the story was recounted 
on this page of a moorhen chick that was 
fostered by a bantam hen in my garden. It was 
said at the time that it was our intention to set the 
bird free when it was old enough to look after 


A YOUNG MOORHEN TWELVE DAYS OLD, STILL A CHICK, BUT SHOWING WHITE TAIL 

FEATHERS WHICH, IN THE ADULT, ARE DISPLAYED BY THE CHARACTERISTIC 

UP-AND-DOWN FLICKING OF THE TAIL. THIS HABIT IS PRESENT EVEN IN VERY 
YOUNG CHICKS WHO HAVE NO WHITE FEATHERS TO DISPLAY. 


itself. This was done a fortnight ago, but the 
moorhen is back in the garden and seems to have 
made this its permanent home. That should be 
the end of the story but there are several aspects 
of it that excite comment. 

Because it was intended that the bird should 
be freed, no special effort was made to tame it 
or to keep it tame, and although the aviary in 
which it was housed, once it had learned to be 
independent of the foster-parent bantam, was large 
enough to give it ample space and freedom of 
movement, it always retreated to the farthest 
corner of it when anyone went near. Since the 
aviary was seldom visited except to put in food 
or fresh water, this alone calls for comment, 
especially when we compare its behaviour now. 
An aviary bird that is really tame will at least not 
retreat, and more often will come forward when 
food and water are being supplied to it. It recog- 
nises that the visitor to its home is the bringer of 
fresh supplies, and is anxious to get to these. A 
bird that is tame only in the sense that it will 
tolerate the presence of a human being will always 
retreat, and seems not to be able to distinguish 
between a goodwill mission and one that might 
carry a potential danger. 

Furthermore, it would seem that birds, and 
animals generally, when not fully tame, so that 
they feel fully secure, are highly sensitive to the 
limits imposed on them by the containing walls of 
the aviary. Thus, contrasting the behaviour of our 
moorhen now with its actions while kept in the 
aviary, we find that it does not try to get away 
when somebody goes up the garden with food but 
follows that person, at a short distance, itis true. But 
the moment the food is put down it comes forward 
to take it. It is as if the knowledge that it could, 
if need be, make good its escape at a moment's 
notice, makes it correspondingly more bold. 
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MOORHEN WON’T LEAVE HOME. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


This gives some clue to one of the factors 
involved in this state we call tameness. It is 
something more than merely not being afraid of 
the human presence. It seems also 
to include the acceptance of a 
territory and of territorial limits. 
It is as if the aviary in which 
they have been living is their 
world, the only world in which they 
are at ease: it is their property. 
There is no invariable rule here, 
and much depends on circum- 
stances. The rule applies more 
especially where the aviary is of 
ample proportions and where it is 
furnished with perches and foliage 
that bring it near to resembling a 
natural habitat. 

I am often asked whether it is 
not cruel to keep wild animals in 
captivity. It is a difficult question 
to answer simply. Those I keep 
are of two kinds. The first category 
includes pets that other people can 
no longer house, to which we give a 
new home. The second category 
consists of wild animals brought 
in to us for treatment or care, 
usually fledglings or youngsters, 
or older birds that have beeninjured. 
Our practice is to release these as 
soon as they are able to look after 
themselves, but to keep in captivity 
those that might suffer or come to an 
untimely end if released. As a 
consequence, of the hundreds we 
have dealt with during the past 
seven years or so, less than a score 
are still with us. 

Captivity is not a burden if the 
aviary or pen is so furnished that it 
makes a close approximation to a 
piece of the natural habitat and 
if the food provided is as near to 
the natural diet as one can make 
it. The general behaviour of an 
animal will soon indicate whether 
its surroundings are such as to 
obviate boredom; and the condition 
of the plumage or the fur are a sure 
guide to whether the correct food 
is being supplied. Animals that are 
lively in movement and are in good condition are 
clearly suffering little from incarceration. And the 
secret is, I think, that an 
essential part of their comfort 
is for them to have accepted 
the cage or aviary as their 
territory, their exclusive 
property. Several times we 
have had the experience of a 
bird or other animal having 
been released, or having 
escaped, continuing to live in 
the vicinity of its former 
home, and birds will spend 
most of their time on the 
top of the aviary they 
formerly inhabited. They are 
free to wander yet will come 
back to the piece of territory 
they formerly occupied. 

All these arguments are, 
of course, partly theoretical. 
Without being able to get 
inside the animal’s mind it is 
impossible to be 100 per cent. 
sure of anything. But the 
behaviour of our moorhen 
seems to support the 
arguments. The act of giving 
it its freedom consisted of 
taking it from the aviary 
which was sited in the garden 
nearly 200 yards from the 
front gate. It was carried out 
by that gate, across the road to the stream, and then 
taken nearly a hundred yards along the bank of the 
stream and there released. It swam across a 
narrow portion of the stream and disappeared 
immediately into the undergrowth. 








Moorhens fly very little. They will take wing 
if suddenly disturbed when feeding away from 
water, and will return to the water with a short, 
seemingly laboured flight. Since the surface of the 
stream in question is about 10 ft. below the level 
of the roadway, and is screened from it by fairly 
continuous bushes and shrubs, it. seems fair to 
say that from a moorhen’s view the roadway, and 
my house beyond, is cut off by a rising bank topped 
with a screen of vegetation. The garden itself is 
surrounded by a wall, in places topped with close-set 
iron railings, the barrier it presents being not less 
than 7 ft. high at any point. All round the 
perimeter, within the wall, to a depth varying from 
15 to 50 ft. is a more or less continuous growth of 
shrub and tree forming a dense screen up to roo ft. 
high most of the way. 

To re-enter the garden, the moorhen would have 
had to negotiate this somewhat dense barrier of 
vegetation, easy enough to pass when the bird is 
small or accustomed to using its wings. It may 
have come through the front gate, in which event 
it would then have had the house on its left followed 
by a high brick wall continued as a high fence 
screened by dense bushes and trees, with only a 
small entrance through and that habitually closed 
by a gate over which a moorhen would have had 
to fly. 

We do not know how the moorhen returned. 
We only know that within three days of its release 
it was back in the garden. It may have returned 
earlier than this and not been noticed, but three 
days is the outside time-limit for its return. In 
order to make this return it had not only to 
surmount many difficulties but it had to recognise 
its former home seen from a different angle and 
looking very different when viewed from the out- 
side as compared with being seen from the inside. 
In short, it surprises me that a bird relying mainly 
on its feet for movement and little on its wings 
should not only have come back into the garden 
but should have recognised that this was the 
place where it used to live. It is not stressing 
the matter too much to suggest that the moorhen 
must have made determined efforts to find its 
way back to its old home. And it must have 
experienced a strong urge to do so since by going 
in the opposite direction it had the alluring pros- 
pect of the wide open country in which to find a 
place to settle down. 

The reason why the moorhen returned could 
not have been its inability to feed itself. Although 
it will take food when this is supplied, it is able to 
pick up a living for itself. Further, it does not 


readily seek the seclusion of bushes or undergrowth 
in the manner of truly wild moorhens, although 





THE MOORHEN AT FOUR MONTHS OLD, A FEW MINUTES BEFORE BEING GIVEN THE FREEDOM 

IT WAS LOATH TO ACCEPT. AT THIS TIME IT WAS RAPIDLY CHANGING INTO AN ADULT 

ITS BEAK FROM BROWN TO YELLOW, AND ITS FRONTAL SHIELD FROM YELLOWISH-BROWN 
TO RED. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE QUESTION OF CAPTIVITY ON THIS PAGE. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


it may momentarily retreat into these when 
somebody walks down the garden. Most of 
its time is spent in the middle of a lawn, near 
the spot where its aviary—a portable one now 
removed—used to stand. 
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PERSONALITIES 


KILLED 


PRINCE FRANCOIS OF 


IN ACTION: THE LATE 
ORLEANS. 


vo 
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THE 


A FINANCIAL EXPERT: THE LATE 
SIR A. P. GRAFFTEY-SMITH. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Prince Frangois of Orleans, the 
second son of the Comte de Paris, 
the claimant to the French throne, 
was killed in action in the 
Kabylia mountains on October 11. 
The Prince, who was twenty-five, 
was a second lieutenant in the 
Chasseurs Alpins taking part in 
the warfare against the rebels in 


Sir Anthony Paul Grafftey-Smith, 
who died on October 14 ag ed 
fifty-seven, was largely supesaliie 
for the financing of the Kariba 
Dam. After an outstanding 
career in World War II, he became 
Governor of the Central Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He did 
much for the economic develop- 
ment of the Federation. 
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Algeria. 
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(Left.) 
ELECTED DEPUTY 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
F.B.I. : 
MR. CYRIL HARRISON. 
Mr. Cyril E. Harrison 
has been elected 
ae | President of 
the Federation of 
British Industries. He 
is Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director of 
English Toutes Cot- 
ton. Educated at 
Burnley Grammar 
School, for the past 
forty-one years he has 
been working in the 
Lancashire cotton 
trade. 


eee 


(Right.) 

APPOINTED THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
TO KHARTOUM: SIR 
RODERICK PARKES. 
Sir Roderick Parkes, 
who has been Ambas- 
sador to Viet Nam 


Educated at St. Paul's 
School and at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, 
he entered the I.C.S. 
in 1932. After long 
service in India he 
entered the Foreign 
Office in 1948 and 
served in Cairo. 


VICAR-GENERAL OF JOHANNES- 
BURG: THE RT. REV. E. PAGET. 
The Right Rev. Edward Francis 

et, who was formerly Arch- 
bishop of Central Africa, has been 
appointed Vicar-General of 
Johannesburg by the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, Dr. Reeves, who 
was deported in September. Before 
he became Bishop of Southern 
Rhodesia in 1925 Dr. Paget was 
Rector of Benoni for eleven years. 


~ 


ELECTED THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
PANAMA: SENOR ROBERTO CHIARI. 
Sefior Roberto Chiari took office 
as the new President of Panama 
in succession to President de la 
Guardia on October 1. In the 
election which took place last 
May, Sefior Chiari defeated the 
Government Candidate, Sefior 
Ricardo Arias. Sefior Chiari, who 
is a sugar magnate, was leader of 


the Conservative opposition. 


S. 
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WELL KNOWN IN INDUSTRY: 
THE LATE LORD VERULAM. 
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OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A MINISTER OF RELIGION: THE 
LATE RABBI TOLEDANO. 


The Earl of Verulam died on 
October 13 aged fifty. The eldest 
son of the fourth earl by Lady 
Violet Brabazon, younger daughter 
of the twelfth Earl “= Neath, Lord 
Verulam had a ed 
career at Eton and Onion. He 
subsequently held high positions 
with a number of large metal- 
lurgical concerns. 


Rabbi Jacob Moshe Toledano, who 
had been Minister of Religious 
Affairs in the Israel Government 
since 1958, died on October 15, 
aged eighty. Of a family which 
traced its ancestry to the time of 
the Spanish Inquisition, Rabbi 
Toledano was engaged in much 
controversy with the Chief Rab- 
binate during his Cabinet career. 


vensevereesweesseveae sooseaanstsessonteanes anges 


(Right.) 
A JAPANESE SOCIAL- 
IST LEADER ASSASSI- 


Mr. Inejiro Asanuma, 
President of the 
Japanese Socialist 
Party, was murdered 
at an election rally in 
Tokyo on October 12 
, a seventeen-year- 

4 youth, Tsuguya 

Yamaguchi, who is 
said to belong to an 
ultra -nationalist 
society. Mr. Asanuma 
was stabbed while he 
was actually making 

a speech. 
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ARRESTED IN CEYLON IN CONNECTION WITH THE MURDER OF GRAEME THORNE, 


AN AUSTRALIAN BOY KIDNAPPED IN JULY: 


MR. S. BRADLEY. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen Bradley, a Hungarian-born naturalised Australian, 


was taken into custody on October 10, when his liner, en route for E 


land, 


docked at Colombo. Two detectives from Sydney travelled to Colombo 
to apply for his extradition. Many witnesses were to be called. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL: 
SENHOR JANIO QUADROS. 
Senhor Janio Quadros won the 
Presidential elections in Brazil on 
October 3, defeating the Govern- 
ment candidate, Marshal Henrique 
Lott, by a considerable majority. 
Senhor Quadros will succeed 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, 
the creator of Brasilia. Senhor 
Quadros, who is forty-three, is a 
former Governor of Sao Paulo. 


¥, 
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Reaes ecececccese: 


DOYEN OF THE WINE TRADE: 
MR. C. HASSLACHER, NOW %5 
Mr Charles Hasslacher, a director 
of Deinhard and Co. Ltd., the 
Rhine and Moselle growers and 
shippers, and, since the death two 
years ago of Mr. William Byass, at 
the age of ninety-eight, the “ Grand 
Old " of the London wine 
trade, celebrated his ninety-fifth 
birthday on October 15. Both his 
sons are directors of Deinhards. 


B.O.AC. CHIEF PILOT: 
CAPTAIN JO"! WOODMAN. 
Captain he who is forty- 
five, has appointed to 
B.0.A.C.'s A. J -created post of 
Chief Pilot. He will continue flying 
on services and will be responsible 
for maintenance and improvement 

lures and 

. He was 

Chairman of the British Airline 
Pilots’ Association, 1952-54. 


(Left.) 
A FAMOUS CZECH 
ARCHAOLOGIST: THE 
LATE PROFESSOR 
KARL ABSOLON. 
Professor Absolon 
died on October 6, 
and this photograph 
shows him soon after 
his eighty-third birth- 
day this year. He was 
a frequent contributor 
he Illustrated 
London News before 
the war; and in late 
1946 we published 
two articles on his 
striking discoveries at 
the Hallstatt iod 
site of Byci Scala. 


A CHURCH APPOINTMENT 
THE REV. A. B. JAMIESON. 
It was recently announced by the 
board of nomination of the 
Presbyterian Church of England 
that the Rev. A. B. 


nated as Moderator of the General 

Assembly, 1961. He was trained 

at Westminster College, and 
ordained in 1932. 


| 
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“ MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.” * 


rT‘HIS volume sees our old friend Mrs. Beeton 

launched on her second century, and she has 
certainly increased in bulk with the passing of the 
years. This is-no mere guide to the culinary art, 
but an encyclopedia of 1344 pages in double 
column, and cookery itself is not reached until 
page 376. It is designed to appeal to all sections 
of the community, but chiefly, of course, to women 
Quite early we are told that ‘“ not only does an 
attractive-looking woman give pleasure to others, 








FIRST PUBLISHED 100 YEARS AGO BY MRS. BEETON’S HUSBAND: THE TITLE tionably became the rage all over 
PAGE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF “THE BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.” 
THE NEW EDITION HAS BEEN ADAPTED TO MODERN REQUIREMENTS. 


but her own morale is likely to be higher,’’ which, 
though true, is not wholly an original thought 
any more than is the statement that ‘ some 
domestic help, be it much or little, does un- 
doubtedly ease the housewife’s burdens in many 
ways.’ However, whether she is tied to the sink, 
or has to allocate their respective duties to butler 
and footman, chauffeur and housemaid, the 
female reader will find Mrs. Beeton ever 
ready to advise, but it must be confessed 
that there is a mass of what some _ people 
will consider extraneous information, and 
some may question whether it is really of 
help to a young bride to know that within 
the same covers she can learn how to poach 
eggs as well as in what order to seat the Serjeants 
at Law and Masters in Lunacy who have come 
to eat them 


Indeed, there is a real danger that the value 
of this work may be obscured by the size and scope 
of the present edition. A certain amount of legal 
information, for example, is extremely useful, but 
how many women will turn to Mrs. Beeton to be 
told that “the London season officially extends 
from the Royal Academy opening in May until 
August 12, when the centre of Society's interest 
shifts to the grouse moors ’'’? The housewife who 
wants to keep a pet is also catered for, and if she 
has “ the room ard unlimited patience " she will 
find a monkey “ delixhtful,"’ while she is told that 
she might do a great ‘eal worse than keep a bush 
baby, though Mrs. Beeton omits to remind her that 
these animals have the somewhat unattractive 
habit of urinating on their hands and then wiping 
them on their owner's face. Information of this 
sort is all very well, but it is surely out of place 
in a cookery book, and the only result is to render 





An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


the volume extremely heavy to handle and by no 
means cheap to buy. 


When one passes to the recipes themselves 
there is, as in earlier editions, wide and commend- 
able variety, but the young hostess will early 
acquire an unenviable reputation for parsimony if 
she adhcres to Mrs. Beeton’s advice in the matter 
of quantity. Few of us would care to attend a 
dinner where one brace of grouse was expected 
to satisfy five or six people, while as 
for getting four helpings off a single 
partridge one can only quote the im- 
mortal George Robey—‘‘I mean tosay!”’ 
It is to be noticed that she advises a 
light claret with veal, and she is probably 
right, but her pupils should be warned 
that many foreigners, particularly 
Italians, will prefer a white wine; on 
drink the old lady is generally sound, 
but surely the basis of a Horse’s Neck 
is brandy, not gin? Possibly, however, 
Mrs. Beeton was never in need of one. 


There can be no doubt that during 
the past hundred years there have been 
drastic changes in English habits where 
eating and drinking are concerned, 
and they are reflected in the present 
volume. The rationing of two world 
wars has told its tale, and the average 
Englishman eats a great deal less than 
did his grandfather; to-day, a normal 
dinner in Dublin would be considered a 
banquet in London. As for alcohol, 
the First World War wrought a 
transformation comparable only with 
that which was effected by the Methuen 
Treaty, and the reason is not far 
to seek. A leisured age,. when 
one could linger over a bottle of 
wine, came to an end, and the 
quick drink—‘ something short ”’ 
—became the order of the day. In 
these circumstances the cocktail 
rapidly gained widespread popu- 
larity. Whether it originated in 
India or in the United States will 
probably long continue to be a 
matter of contention, but with 
the First World War it unques- 


Western Europe. Furthermore, 
for as gin is the basis of most 
cocktails, so gin rose in the 
social scale, and it began to be consumed in 
increasing quantities and in various forms 
by fashionable young women whose mothers 
would have been horrified at the mere idea 
of it passing their own lips. Mrs. Beeton 
gives the names of a mere fifteen cocktails, 
but she could easily nave trebled the number. 


Sherry, too, remained by ro means 
unaffected by this change in public taste. 
Before 1914 the lighter and drier varieties 
were losing their appeal, and only a few 
survivors of an earlier generation still had 
a glass of sherry and a biscuit in the 
middle of the morning; as an after-dinner 
wine the heavier brands still made an 
occasional appearance, but by and large 
the younger people were not drinking 
much sherry in the opening years of the 


has become pre-eminently the drink of the modern 
Englishwoman; while the severe rationing of 
sweets caused a revival of the demand for port 
not necessarily for vintage port, but rather for 
something sweet. During the post-war period 
there are welcome signs of a revival in the popu- 
larity of French wines, including champagne, 
which appears to be more often served to-day than 
at any time since 1914. It is worth notice that this 
development is in no small measure due to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who in April 1949 had the wisdom 
to follow the example of his predecessor, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and drastically reduced the import duty. 
The yield to the Government, it may be added, 
from the duties on table wines rose by over 50 per 
cent. in the next few years, while it once more 
became possible for the average Englishman to 
enjoy a bottle of wine at a reasonable price. 


A further sign of change in the same field is 
the fact that Mrs. Beeton now devotes no fewer than 
a hundred pages to what may be termed overseas 
dishes, and if at first sight this may seem excessive, 
yet on second thoughts the old lady may well be 
right, for the full effects of tourism on the British 
palate have yet to be felt. After all, Wellington’s 
soldiers brought back from the Peninsula a taste 
for port and sherry, so it may well be that in due 
course we shall find returning holiday-makers from 
the Costa Brava clamouring for Spanish cooking 
in home and restaurant. 


In fine, Mrs. Beeton shows herself to be a 
vigorous centenarian, and unlike many old ladies, 
she has on the whole kept abreast of the times: 
on occasion, indeed, she may even be said to 
‘“‘ stick her neck out,’”’ and she subscribes to such 
heresies as that which would have us use a knife 





present century. The First World War THE GREAT MRS. BEETON, THE CENTENARY OF WHOSE BOOK OF 


gave an enormous impetus to its revival as 
an aperitif, and in consequence it became 
the practice to serve it or a cocktail in the 
drawing-room before lunch or dinner 

a custom which was previously unknown, and 
which is still frowned upon in the more old- 
fashioned households to-day. The dominion of the 
‘short drink’’ in modern society was finally 
established by the institution of the cocktail party. 


In the matter of taste the Second World War, 
as in so many other things, merely emphasised 
the revolutionary changes which had been initiated 
by its predecessor. The “ short drink,”’ except 
where beer was in question, was more than ever 
the order of the day. The difficulty of obtaining 
even a tolerable glass of sherry further enhanced 
the popularity of gin, which in one form or another 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT HAS BEEN CELEBRATED THIS YEAR BY YET 
ANOTHER EDITION. SIR CHARLES PETRIE DISCUSSES THIS NEW 


EDITION ON THIS PAGE. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


rather than a scoop for Stilton, though she is quite 
right in saying that “ port may be served with 
it but should not be poured into it,’’ and she 
might have added that this particular cheese is 
improved by being kept in the room in which it 
is eaten, so that it always comes to the table 
chambré. For the rest, the old lady has become, 
as we have seen, somewhat garrulous with age, 
and in the earlier part of the book one is con- 
tinually wishing that she ‘“‘ would cut the cackle 
and come to the ‘osses."’ 


* “ Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery and Household Management.” 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. (Ward Lock; 50s. 














PICASSO, BRAQUE, 
MODIGLIANI, SOUTINE. 


SOLD FOR £48,000: “ FEMME ACCROUPIE,” 1902, BY 
PABLO PICASSO, WHICH FETCHED THE TOP PRICE IN THE 
SOTHEBY'S SALE. (Oil on canvas: 25} by 19} ins.) 


SOLD FOR £17,000: “NATURE MORTE A LA BOUGIE,” 1944, RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN 


THE PICASSO EXHIBITION AT THE TATE GALLERY. (Oil on canvas: 25§ by 36} ins.) 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £14,000: “L'HOMME 
{UX RUBANS,” 1926, BY CHAIM SOUTINE: ONE OF TWO 
LARGE SOUTINES IN THE SARLIE COLLECTION 
Oil on canvas: 31} by 23} ins 


AMADEO MODIGLIANI 


The sale of modern paintings and drawings belonging to Jacques Sarlie, 
of New York, announced in our issue of September 24, and held in Sotheby’s 
sale-rooms on October 12, fulfilled its expectations as one of the most 
important sales of exclusively modern works ever held. No fewer than twenty- 
nine of the fifty-one works were by Picasso, and these realised £227,400 
out of the total of £429,700. Coming so soon after the astonishing success 
of the Tate Gallery exhibition it must have been a timely moment at which 
to sell one’s collection of Picassos. What was particularly interesting was 


SOLD FOR £30,000: 
PICASSO—A SUPERBLY CYNICAL PAINTING, WITH THE LOVER 
SHOWN ARRIVING WITH FLOWERS. (Oil on canvas: 32 by 21} ins.) 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £38,000: “ PORTRAIT Dt 

SCULPTEUR OSCAR MIESTCHANINOFF,” 1916, BY 
ONE OF MANY IN THE SALE 
Oil on canvas: 32 by 25) ins. 
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HUGE PRICES FOR THE 
SARLIE PICTURES. 


SOLD FOR £26,000: “L’HOMME AU GANT 
ROUGE,” 1938, ALSO BY PICASSO—ONE OF A GROUP 
OF HEADS IN A SERIES. (Gouache: 26 by 17} ins.) 


“ NUE (LA GOMMEUSE),” 1901, BY 


SOLD FOR £20,000: “NATURE MORTE: VASE DE FLEURS ET PLATS DE 
FRUIT SUR UNE TABLE,” 1938/39, BY GEORGES BRAQUE. (Oil on canvas: 19} by 259 ins.) 


SOLD FOR £42,000: “LA FEMME AU MIROIR,” 

1946, BY BRAQUE: A PAINTING OF GREAT SUBTLETY 

THE SECOND HIGHEST PRICE, AND PERHAPS A RECORD 
Oil on canvas: 45} by 35 ins.) 


the variety of his work represented in the collection, which covered almost 
all his career. Outstanding in quality and also in sheer sensation-value was 
“* La Gommeuse."’ But even millionaires may have considered it hard to 
place in their collections, otherwise it must surely have fetched the top 
price. A painting which almost matched it for quality was the Braque 
“* La Femme au Miroir '’; like all the best of Braque finely and exactly worked 
out, compiled with meticulous accuracy and unfailing sensitivity of line 
and colour. At least two records were broken in the sale. 
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ARCHITECTURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN; AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


(Lett.) 

PROGRESS ON THE 
NEW SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE WHICH 
CROSSES THE TAMAR 
AT SALTASH AND 
LINKS DEVON AND 
CORNWALL: CAT- 
WALKS HAVE NOW 
LINKED THE TWO 
TALL SUSPENSION 
TOWERS OF THIS 
£1,500,000 ROAD 
BRIDGE, WHICH IS 
DUE FOR COMPLETION 

NEXT YEAR. 


(Right.) 

FOUND IN THE COURSE 
OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE OLD LIBRARY, 
CHRIST CHURCH, 
OXFORD: THE GILDED 
AND PAINTED CEILING 
OF A “READER'S 

PULPIT.” 
This vaulted ceiling 
is painted blue and is 
speckled with gold 
stars radiating from 
a gilded boss. It was 
opened up during 
restoration of the Old 
Library building, 
which was originally 
the refectory of the 
Priory before the 
foundation of the 
college. 


A NEW MODEL OF WHAT THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL WILL LOOK LIKE WHEN COMPLETED, AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FIRST COMPLETED SECTION OF THE L.C.C."S PARK LANE IMPROVE- 

SHOWING ITS RELATION WITH THE RUINS OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL; THE CHAPEL OF UNITY, MENT SCHEME: ABOUT A QUARTER OF A MILE OF NEW ASPHALTED ROADWAY, DESIGNED 

SHAPED LIKE A “ CRUSADER’S TENT,” WHICH LINKS THE TWO BUILDINGS; AND THE CLIFF-LIKE TO SPEED TRAFFIC AT MARBLE ARCH, WHICH CAN BE SEEN IN THE UPPER CENTRE 
WALLS OF GLASS OF THE NEW BUILDING. OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE NEW py ote a oe ae, a. pty yy WAS THE LORD MAYOR (RIGHT) LOOKING AT THE MODEL OF THE NEW BAKERS’ HALL IN 
MARKED BY A SE E HAN ; - LAWRENCE JEWRY HARP LANE, E.C.3—-THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF WHICH HE LAID ON OCTOBER 12 
The new Brewers’ Hall is the third on the site. The first was destroyed in the Great Fire The new Bakers’ Hall, the fourth on th : . ’ 
IG Fy a Se eg come Wright and is being erected by Wates Ltd. "The first was destroyed in the Great 
a en n ir u or on, R.A., wi » we . Sutcliffe. It . 3 E ’ ' 
, _ faced with Portland stone and has a copper roof. , od Fire, the second burnt down - py 4 4 ous blitzed in 1940. The fourth is to 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE LONDON ZOO; A SEA LION AT LARGE; AND NEW SHIPS. 
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REDEVELOPMENT AT THE LONDON ZOO: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE PROPOSED IMPROVE- A MODEL OF THE AREA TO BE REBUILT AND IMPROVED. THE GIRAFFE HOUSE IS TO BE RENOVATED 
MENTS AT THE CANAL BANK SECTION, WITH NEW MOATED PADDOCKS. AND EXTENDED, AND A CONCRETE BRIDGE TO BE BUILT ACROSS THE CANAL. 
The redevelopment scheme at the London Zoo, Regent's Park, includes the landscaping of | possible by a gift of £250,000 from Mr. Jack Cotton, and its object is to put back into use the 
the canal banks with terraces, new houses for antelopes, the modernisation of the Giraffe banks and plateau along the canal, a part of the Zoo damaged during the war and since 
House and the building of a bridge over the Regent’s Canal. The scheme has been made little used. The landscaping was designed by Mr. P. Shepheard. 
> 
— = Ey 
THE FIRST OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF BRITAIN’S FIRST NUCLEAR SUBMARINE: H.M.S 
4 DREADNOUGHT, SEEN DURING CONSTRUCTION. SHE WAS TO BE LAUNCHED ON OCT. 21 
; v Dreadnought, of which a double-page cut-away drawing appears on pages 710-711, 
THE LARGEST SHIP EVER LAUNCHED FROM THE CLYDESIDE YARD OF CHARLES CONNELL: THE 37,000-TON wun tp he lnemmahad focen the Gietuse-d trongs’ yard at Barrow-in-Furness on Octo- 
CU. TANNER FOYLE ENTERING THE WATER = CouceaR = . ber 21. The keel is of British design, and the propulsion unit American. 
Destined for the Charter Shipping Company, Foyle was built in forty working weeks after the laying 
of the keel. Foyle is twice as big as any ship previously built by the firm, and is to undergo trials . , —_ —_ 
towards the end of the year. . mo 
~~ 9 


ua 





WORKER TRYING HIS POWERS OF PERSUASION WITH “FRITZ,” OF BILLY SMART'S CIRCUS. 
“ Fritz,” a star performer at Billy Smart's circus, eluded attempts to recover him for 48 hours after he had dived - . 
into the Thames from a launch carrying a ‘‘ Noah's Ark” load of animals in aid of childaen's charity. He was THOUGHT AT FIRST TO BE “FRITZ”: A SEAL BEING BROUGHT ASHORE 
eventually captured near the Houses of Parliament, after much inducement with fish. AT SOUTHEND. A LARGE REWARD WAS OFFERED FOR “ FRITZ’S " CAPTURE 
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‘ NLY one matter worries me in the 


latest Old Vic production of ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,’’ so maybe I should get that over at once 
At the beginning of Schiller’s Act Three in the 
Stephen Spender version, and towards the end of 


“A SPLENDIDLY UNAFFECTED REVIVAL ": A SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF 
SCHILLER'S “MARY STUART,” IN A VERSION BY STEPHEN SPENDER, WITH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH (VALERIE TAYLOR) THREATENING MARY STUART 


WITH A RIDING CROP. 


the first part at the Old Vic, the captive Mary is 
allowed at last into the park of Fotheringay. The 
stage direction is: ‘‘ Neighbourhood of a park. 
Many trees in front, a wide view in background ”’; 
and there are such passages for Mary as these 
Let me enjoy my new freedom, run wild 

Across the bright carpet of grass, like a child 


and 

Here where I am only the sky surrounds 

My vision, no more locked in narrow bounds, 

Can voyage where it will through space 

hese clouds which the wind drives southward 

Seek out that coast where France confrorts the ocean 


It is a most touching moment, and we can 
remember, as we watch, how Rachel and, before 
her, Duchesnois, are said to have acted this scene, 
feeling again the hope of the free air Irene 
Worth, two years ago at the Vic, and now Gwen 
Watford, have both expressed it with beauty; but 
Philip Dale, the present director, loses much of the 
effect by staging the scene apparently at mid- 
night. It is not, of course; it is merely that the 
tragedy is set throughout against a sable back 
ground, with the very minimum of furniture. In 
other scenes this method and the appropriate 
lighting are ample: we can imagine the Palace 
of Westminster and the glooms of the castle of 
Fotheringay. But one passage in the play should 
be an important moment of contrast: the moment 
when Mary is, for the first time, in the 
open air. Here she will face Elizabeth, 
and from this she will return to her 
prison and to doom 


We can make too much of this, and 
| suppose imagination ought to do its 
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“SETTLED OUT OF COURT” (Strand). 
Henry Cecil, based on Mr. Cecil's novel. 
and Maxine Audley. (October 19.) 
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WORLD OF THE THEATRE.’ 





RIVAL QUEENS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


work. So I will not harp on the one disappointing 
thing in a splendidly unaffected revival. Some of the 
parts are less well managed than they were in 1958 
-I must think always of Jack May as Mary’s con- 
fessor—but, generally speaking, the romantic drama 
storms across the stage with 
its old effect, and Gwen Watford 
and Valerie Taylor seem to me 
to be as excitingly accurate 
as Irene Worth and Catherine 
Lacey were two years ago. 


It is an absorbing play. 
And what heartens me so much 
at any visit to it is its un- 
trammelled theatrical drive 
For a space we have moved away 
from straight romantic-histori- 
cal drama—though I know of 
good ones that pine to be acted 

-and writers, whether or not 
they like it, have to watch cur- 
rent conventions and suit their 
work to the time. But ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart "’ is outside fashion. It 
is not the work of a modern 
dramatist toying with this ex- 
periment or the other. It is the 
full-hearted play of a romantic 
whose work, down the years, has 
captured stage record, whether 
acted in French by Rachel, in 
Italian by Ristori, or in English 
by Helena Modjeska, Irene 
Worth, and now Gwen Watford. 
I speak of Mary, but Elizabeth 
is a comparable part: here are 
Rival Queens to outdare Nat 
Lee’s. As I have said before, 
it should stir any visitor to 
Waterloo Road to hear the pulse 
of theatrical history beating 
behind the play and to remem- 
ber perhaps, while listening, 
Henry Morley’s words*: 


We lose no sympathy for Mary 
since the evil she bears we see her 
bearing, and the evil she has done 
we see only in her repentance over 
it. Under her 
stillness are 
yet smoulder- 
ing the pas- 
sions that she 
now repents, 
and in the 
scene with Elizabeth there is 
sufficient provocation to set them 
again for a short time fiercely rag- 
ing. The true place of that proud, 
wild outbreak in Schiller’s concep- 
tion is lost, if we are to regard Mary 
as one who has been an angel of 
light from her youth upwards 


(GWEN WATFORD) 


By this time we are long past 
the wrangle about the apocry- 
phal meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth at Fotheringay. They 
did not meet in history; but it 
was a dramatist’s first duty to 
bring them together, and Schiller 
never dreamt of shirking it 
Stephen Spender said all that 
needed to be said of this in his in- 
troduction to the printed textt 


The most obvious difficulty in 
English eyes is its wrong history 
Chis has often been pointed out, 
but it seemsa half-baked objection 
If poeticised or fictionised history 
has to be accurate, then there 
seems no point in attempting it 
Facts as such stubbornly resist 
interpretation The objection is 
half-baked because it is made only 
by those who, knowing a very little history, cling des- 
perately to the facts. A historian with any imagination 
would admit that, although Mary and Elizabeth never 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
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met, they thought about one another, spoke 
to one another silently. And ifa poet cannot 
give utterance to this unspoken dialogue, what is 
dramatic poetry about ? 


Again, at the Old Vic, one appreciated the 
strength and direct drive of Stephen Spender’s 
free version. He has compressed and heightened 
with selective art, aided by discoveries made two 
years ago at the Vic rehearsals under Peter Wood. 
It is nearly impossible, I feel, for anyone with a 
genuine unstrained love of the theatre theatrical 
to rage at a romantic invention that derives, as 
this does, from a fiery sense of the dramatic. 


Mr. Dale’s production, differing in various 
details from Mr. Wood’s, has its own cutting edge. 
The play is taken quickly and forcibly. There is no 
attempt to fuss. Miss Watford’s Mary, poised and 
passionate, must touch even those who are not 
Mariolaters. But to those who feel about the 
Queen of Scots as Ronsard did (‘‘ O belle et plus 
que belle et agréable Aurore ’’), and who think as the 
English poet did who wrote ‘‘ A thousand witch- 
eries lay, Felled without ruth at Fotheringay,” 
then this performance of Mary must have an extra 
dimension. Miss Taylor, with the proud carriage 
of the head, has all of Elizabeth’s caprice and angry 
peacock-pride. I am not going to make comparisons. 
This is acting matched to the play, and there an end. 
The battle-royal has its expected excitement, and 
here we can remember—though it is not paralleled, 
of course, at the Vic—how long ago the over-bold 
Maxime, who sought rashly to challenge Rachel’s 
position, was swept from the Parisian stage. 


Another expert study is the Burleigh of Robert 
Harris. It is so relatively restrained that its 
subtleties may be missed while the gale sweeps 
overhead. But it will repay you to observe the 
actor’s control of the shape of his-speeches, and 
the variety of inflection he finds within the 
pattern. And Burleigh in silence is always a strong 
and dangerous presence. 


I am not going to try to link “ Mary Stuart,”’ 
near the South Bank, with ‘‘ Mr. Burke, M.P.”’ on 
the North. At the Mermaid Gerald Frow has had 
the cheerful notion of charting the progress of an 
ape to a seat in Parliament, and Sally Miles, with 





FROM GERALD FROW'S PARLIAMENTARY EXTRAVAGANZA AT THE MERMAID, 
“MR. BURKE, M.P.”: SELLER RICHARDSON (JOHN TURNER, CENTRE) SELLING THE CAUSE 
OF APES TO THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR, RANDALL MACADAM (DUNCAN MCINTYRE), 


WHILE MR, BURKE (PETER CLEGG) LOOKS ON 


A play by William Saroyan and 
With Nigel Patrick (who directs) 


her knowledge of the Mermaid stage, knows how 
to guide the extravaganza It is simply a romp 
(the music, I think, isexpendable). 1am wondering 
now how Burke (Peter Clegg) might have 
appeared in the House, and what Hansard 
would have done with his maiden speech 
Hansard, not Ronsard.... 


SANSA SSS 


** The Journal of a London Playgoer.”’ 
* Faber and Faber, 1958, p. 11. 
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“ALEX” IN ACTION: AN ORANG-UTAN FROM THE LONDON ZOO WIELDS A BRUSH. 


~~ —— 


PRESENTED WITH PAPER AND BRUSHES FOR THE FIRST TIME: “ ALEX” CHOOSES THE 
LARGEST BRUSH AND IMMEDIATELY PLUNGES IT INTO THE BRIGHTEST COLOUR. 
: = qq 
‘ d a~ 


THE BOLD APPROACH AGAIN, BUT THIS TIME HE HAS LEARNT THAT TO SIT ON THE PAPER 
INHIBITS THE RESULT AND GIVES HIM A BEHIND LIKE A BABOON 





BY NOW THE PAPER IS SIMPLY NOT LARGE ENOUGH FOR HIS AMBITIONS, AND HE 
EMPLOYS TWO BRUSHES AT A TIME. THE IMAGE BEGINS TO EMERGE 


STARTING AGAIN—MORE RELAXED AND RESTRAINED THIS TIME: “ALEX” DIPS INTO THE AND NOW THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
WHITE AND PREPARES A “SYMPHONIE EN BLANC.” APE".-A WORK SHOWING A MARKED TRANSITION FROM HIS PINK TO HIS ORANG PERIOD. 


It seems to be becoming fashionable to encourage various kinds of monkey large amount of modern art. ‘“‘ Alex”’ is a London Zoo orang-utan, nine 
and ape to paint. Certainly it presents few problems, since they adore messing years old, who spent his early life in the jungles of North Borneo, and has 
around with something new that they can either eat, squeeze, throw, play with now been booked for television in his new role of ‘‘ action painter.’’ His first 
or destroy. There has been a certain amount of serious study of the resulting appearance was due to be on October 19, in Granada TV’s ‘‘ A to Zoo,”’ among 
daubs, while an exhibition at the Royal Festival Hall attracted a great deal a number of apes. Later programmes will be devoted to animals whose names, 
of attention and not a few sour comments about the close resemblance to a family or distinguishing features begin with ‘‘B,”"’ then ‘‘C,’’ “ D,” etc. 
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7 VEN before V.E. Day it had become 


clear to most of us that whoever was: A 


likely to win the war, it could hardly be ; 
the British. We had been too hardly hit. / 
Our resources were down to practically 
zero. We could not stand up, round the / 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


better at following Virginia Cowles’ THE 
GREAT SWINDLE, when she deals with 
bribes, scandals, and political ‘‘ covering 
up” than when she throws figures at the 
reader—though she does the latter in a 
most impressive and competent manner. 
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; 
, 
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various conference tables, to allies such as 

the United States and Soviet Russia. No one will 
now, I hope, deny that if the former had made a 
correct estimate of the latter, neither Europe nor the 
world would to-day be in quite such a pickle. But 
President Roosevelt was the last man, by tempera- 
ment or experience, to get over his instinctive dis- 
trust of anything and anyone British, and although 
his affection for Sir Winston Churchill seems to 
have been quite genuine, and his concern for the 
safety of Great Britain, when she was fighting 
alone before the disaster of Pearl Harbour brought 
America into the war, he made fatal mistakes when 
it came to dealing with Stalin. 

Mach of this is examined, with courtesy but 
with firmness, in R. W. Thompson’s THE PRICE OF 
Victory. Mr. Thompson is an author for whom 
I have unstinted admiration—not least for the 
clear-eyed manner in which he confronts things 
which are for him unpalatable. It is his belief that 
Britain ceased to be a major world power on 
D-Day. He thinks that the initiative began to 
move out of British hands at the Arcadia con- 
ference of December 1941 to January 1942. 

| myself have always looked with considerably 
more gloom on the Teheran and Yalta conferences, 
but then I have in mind, as Mr. Thompson has not, 
considerations which go somewhat wider than 
Britain’s prestige, embracing Europe and the 
free West as a whole. This is a point which must 
be borne in mind by all who read this close and 
challenging study, otherwise some of his strictures 
may seem to be somewhat out of proportion. 
What was at issue, of course, was the incompati- 
bility of Britain’s Mediterranean and Balkan policy 
and America’s plan for a direct assault on the 
Continent. America won, and she won by exacting 
the full bill for such assistance as lend-lease. 
Moreover, Mr. Thompson reminds his readers that 
it was Roosevelt who was responsible for the 
insistence on unconditional surrender which kept 
Turkey out of the war—and, one might add, the 
despairing Germans in it. This book makes rather 
sombre reading, but it strikes me as being wholly 
sound, 

My first passport, so far as I can remember, 
carried on it the stately titles of George Nathaniel, 
first Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, and these 
| absorbed with such diligence on long train 
journeys abroad—having disposed of such lighter 
literature as I had taken with me—that I can still 
recite them! I strongly recommend Leonard 
Mosley’s short but remarkable study of this 
‘most superior person "’ in Curzon, THE END oF 
AN Epocu. Mr. Mosley does not spare his subject. 
Relentlessly, the ‘‘ superiority '’—which was mani- 
fest even before Curzon had left Eton—is exposed, 
and the great satrap’s final and most disastrous 
failure to attain the Premiership is put down to 
“his own blind folly—plus his lack of political 
facility and his overweening vanity.” Yet 
Mr. Mosley does not spare the conspirators who 
obtained Curzon’s defeat. 

One of the most glorious stories of the last war 
was that of a charwoman who, on a night when 
half London had been reduced to flaming ruin 
by German bombers, remarked with distaste: 
“Oh, that fidget 'Itler!’’ I think most explorers 
must be “ fidgets,”” and after reading John Grier- 
son’s Sik Hupert Wikins, I think that Sir 
Hubert must have been the most fidgety of the lot. 
He was an Australian, and besides being an ex- 
plorer and an aviator—he was knighted for flying 
over the Polar basin from Alaska to Spitzbergen— 
he tried to sail a submarine under the North Polar 
ice-cap. This was a failure, but Sir Hubert was 
more than generous when in 1958 an American 
crew succeeded where he had failed, in a sub- 
marine bearing the same name as his own, the 
Nautilus. A rich and _ colourful character, 
admirably portrayed. 

When one finds such a title as THE Private 
Lire or Mr. Pepys, the assumption must be that 
someone has diligently cultivated the not incon- 
siderable field of indecency in the Pepys diaries, 
for the benefit of those who consider this a benefit. 
But since the author of this book is Professor John 
Harold Wilson, his purpose has certainly not been 
so crude, nor the result anything but Pepys him- 
self, shrewdly potted, with some sound comments 
by the author. I thought that almost the most 
interesting aspect of this book was the character- 
study it contains of Pepys’s wife Elizabeth. 

Melodrama is still with us. Such notion as 


I may ever have had of the Imam Shamyl, the 
Caucasian Moslem who defied the Czar of Russia 
for twenty-five years in a series of mountain hide- 
outs, was of the vaguest until I read Lesley 


Blanch’s THE SABRES OF PaRApDiIsE. The Imam 
was defeated in the end, but not until the Crimean 
War had concentrated Russian troops in the 
Caucasus, under the command of Prince Baria- 
tinsky. Meanwhile, Shamyl’s son had, in an earlier 
and indecisive defeat, been taken to the Russian 
court as a hostage. Shamyl finally retaliated by 
capturing a couple of Russian princesses, together 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


” ARSHALL’S GAMBIT” against the Ruy 
Lopez is linked with a moving episode in 
chess history. 
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White. 


This position was first seen in a famous match 
between the already established and famous Frank 
Marshall and the up-and-coming Cuban genius Jose 
Raoul Capablanca. Marshall, worsted in the opening 
games, burnt the midnight oil freely in inventing 
this new gambit and sprung it as a complete surprise. 

It must have almost broken Marshall's heart to 
see the Cuban, drawing on all his amazing powers, 
find a good defence, weather the attack, and ulti- 
mately win. It took the analysts years to find the 
least improvement in the play of either, for many ° 
moves, and the worth of Marshall's invention is 
testified by the fact that, nearly half-a-century later, 
his gambit is still being adopted with success. 

Marshall continued 11....N-B3 which may be 
best, though 11....P-QB3 is more fashionable. 
Here are a few recent killings of White after 11.... 
P-QB3 in postal play: 

Rodriguez, Spain, White vy. 
slovakia, Black 
12. P- et 
13. R-K1 5 
14. P-N3 9 Ro ’ 
15. R-K4 —-N4 21. Q-B2 P-B4 
16. Q-Bl R4 22. N-R3 
17. P-B3 KB4 

For after 23. Px P (forced), Px P; 24. hoe 
K-R1; 25. K-R1, Rx Reh; 26. RxR, R-KN1; 
27. R-KN1, Rx Reh; 28. K x R, Q-N3ch; 29. K-R1, 
Q-Q6! White is helpless against the threat of . .. 
B-K2 and... B-Rs5! 


Clevenger, U.S.A., While v. Pinkus, U.S.A., Black 
(first sixteen moves as before): 
17.R-Kl1? K-RI1 
Threat: 18.... N-Bs! 

18. Bx N PxB 
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Krylov, Czecho- 
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V7 


K3 
-K 
-KR6 

P-B4 

Rx«R 

24.N-Bl? P-BS 
, Q-N3! 
26. R-K1 RxR 
27.BxR Q-06 
For 39. Q-N3 would allow mate in two. 


(Again the same first sixteen moves) Newberry, 
U.S.A., White v. Antram, U.S.A., Black: 
17.R-K1? B-KR6 22. PxN 
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QN1 Q-K7! 


Bx Pch 
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with a French governess, and hiding them in 
his harem until terms of exchange could be 
arranged. Miss Blanch’s book is extremely lengthy 
and her style might be described as a mixture of 
thunder, lightning and blood. For myself, I found 
nearly 500 pages of this rather oppressive, but 
I am full of admiration for the skill and care with 
which the author has pieced the story together. 
Although the South Sea Bubble cannot really 
vie with the story of Shamyl for strangeness, 
it stands unrivalled in its own field. It is an 
extremely complicated story, and I found myself 
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David Walker’s ‘‘ Geordie’’ was so good 
that I expected great things from his new novel, 
WHERE THE HiGH WINDs BLow, and I must con- 
fess that I was rather disappointed. It begins with 
the Far North and it ends with the Far North. 
In between comes the family life of the successful 
Canadian tycoon, Simon “Husky” Skafe. He 
acquired his wife in a most peculiar fashion, and 
she is the one human being, it seems, who will not 
dance entirely to his piping. She appears and dis- 
appears in Skafe’s life, making an irregular pattern. 
The atmosphere is very well done, but I never 
quite got to grips with Mr. Walker’s message. 

Then there is THE CHINESE LovE PAVILION, 
by Paul Scott. What can I say about this ? Some 
of the background is extremely well written, and 
the author obviously knows his India and his 
Malaya. Does he also know his men and women ? 
Is it possible that Saxby could have exercised so 
extraordinary an influence over a rather dull 
young man whose obvious finale was to become a 
major in the Indian Army, or a not very high 
executive in some jute firm? Is it possible that 
the prostitute Teena should have so captivated 
the rather silly little hero? Is it possible that 
Saxby could have been anything but a tiresome 
psychopath, who deserved a scruffier death than 
that which he finally endured ? To me, Saxby was 
a bore, and that made sorry nonsense of the book. 

If you like tough Americanism, you will 
certainly enjoy THE GIRL IN THE WHITE 
MERCEDES, by Jack Usher. I don’t but I did— 
if you will accept this kind of short-hand! This 
book does contain a horrible description of the cure 
of a drug addict. I must not refer to a case of 
possible obscenity which is now sub judice, but 
I would submit that this type of book is highly 
moral, just as ‘‘ The Well of Loneliness ’’ pointed a 
terrible warning to girls who might otherwise have 
been tempted to sup its acrid waters. 

With THE VoYAGE OF THE SAN Marcos, by 
Michael Hastings, we are on an entirely different 
run. The story is incredible, but so well told that 
the absurdities become almost possible. A drunken 
captain of a ship, a rebellious crew, a wonderful 
girl as a passenger, snakes in the hold, fire, mutiny, 
and (of course) love add up to something worth 
reading. Do not bother about the pay-off line 
in the last chapter, which is really rather silly. 

Now I have something for sentimentalists who 
like their sentimentality firmly planted in the East. 
THE SHANGHAI ITEM, by Mona Gardner, will, 
I foresee, give endless pleasure to thousands of 
readers. The author has neatness as well as 
emotion. She can resolve the troubles of an old 
self-indulgent tycoon as easily as she resolves those 
of a tiger-hunter. Her neat ending to the problems 
of a rich Chinese merchant was amusing and 
interesting, but I cannot say that the sickly tribute 
to “‘ grandmother ’’—the first story in the book—is 
any more than a nice little moral tale. It may be 
based on fact—with that I am not concerned— 
but I am positive that it fails in its purpose. 

Finally, I have Wortp Raitways, 1960, a 
sixth edition edited by Henry Sampson. This is a 
kind of railway “ Jane’s,’’ in much the same style 
and format. I noted, with sombre interest, that 
the editor remarked in the foreword: “ If a railway 
is expected to be a sound commercial proposition, 
it should be autonomous.’’ This—alas !—is where 
we came in ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THE Price oF Victory, by R. W. Thompson. 
(Constable; 25s.) 

Curzon, THE END oF AN Epocn, by Leonard 
Mosley. (Longmans; 30s.) 

Str HusBert WiLkins, by John 
(Hale; 21s.) 

THE Private Lire oF Mr. Pepys, by Professor 
J. H. Wilson. (Hale; 18s.) 

THE SABRES OF ParRapIsE, by Lesley Blanch. 
(Murray ; 30s.) 

THE GREAT SWINDLE, by Virginia Cowles. 
(Collins ; 215.) 

WHERE THE HIGH Winps Btow, by David 
Walker. (Collins; 18s.) 

THE Cuinese Love Pavition, by Paul Scott. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 18s.) 

THE GIRL IN THE WHITE MERCEDEs, by Jack 
Usher. (Heinemann; 13s. 6d.) 

THE VOYAGE OF THE SAN Marcos, by Michael 
Hastings. (Macdonald; 15s.) 

THE SHANGHAI ITEM, by 
(Redman ; 16s.) 

Wortp RAILWAYS 1960. Edited by Henry 
Sampson. (Sampson, Low, Marston and Co., 
Lid.; £5 5s.) 


Grierson. 


Mona’ Gardner. 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of nuclear development has become an important part 
of our business, and it is proper that money should be prominent in the picture. 
We take pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is 


primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 





The brandy — Remy Martin V.S.0.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers. H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys 
an extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in 
body, they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of 
the cigar maker — and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS 
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The most durable watch of all time 


The test of forty-six years including wide 
service in two World Wars has demonstrated 
the astonishing ability of the Land and Water 
Watch to remain accurate under all climatic 
conditions. Now, today’s handsome version of 
this celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


* Waterproof —shockproof —etainless steel 
* Fully Guaranteed fora years £26. O. O. 


Call or write for further details. 
ASPREY and BIRCH &2 GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St + London EC3 




















By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 
out the centuries 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


~~ Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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Immaculate 


Victor Britain cars 


for immediate hire! 


* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 


* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone 


~GROsvenor 4881 


now! 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 


LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 











Now, more than ever before, the 
comfort of a ‘van’ is allied to 
the mobility and performance 
of the modern car. The new 
*ROMANY ’” abounds with new 
features to make your wandering 
life even more comfortable. It 
has a fibreglass roof extension 
with built-in roof rack and sun- 
visor, ‘ Dormatic’ seating, wider 
top bunks, wrap-around rear 


CARAVAN 


windows, ventilated kitchen 
cabinet with sliding doors, 
fluorescent tube lighting and a 
host of optional extras, including 
a built-in Elsan Toilet and Calor 
gas Refrigerator. 





Dept. 1.L.N. UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND 
Telephone: Folkestone 51844 Established 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK. 


1773 





A man is known by the company he keeps 





The Cigar — H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin. 
A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 
remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. 





PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 
when it’s 
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Village Church con- 

taining Clergyman 

and Bridal Couple. 
£2. 10. 0. 







Gold Charms 


for her bracelet 


Beautifully made and remarkable for their 
detail (many actually open to reveal tiny 
figures), these gold charms are the perfect 
present to mark a special occasion. 

All bear a 9 carat gold hallmark. 


Large Spaniel £7. 15. 0. 
(Small model) £2. 10. 0. 


These are just a few from our range of more than 
120 interesting charms. May we send you a copy of 
our illustrated booklet? It’s entirely free of charge. 


es 
eorge Tarra 


imited 
GOLDSMITHS 







GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED (Dept. LN) 
19 MARKET STREET. LEICESTER ’Phone 22531 











Warm the whole room 
with a Belling Zephyr 
electric heater 





ZEPHYR CONVECTOR IMFRA-LEPHYR 
Portable and Latest 23 kw 
Wall-fixing models model provides 
for 1, 2or3k choice of 7 
—_ dheat combinations of 
switching an 
Remote ~~ Sy 
thermostat “7 infra-red heat 
controlavailable. | )< i. 2 )=.1 Finish: OLD 
ish : : | GO 
OLD GOLD/Bronze PRICE 
poy £19.19.5 
£11.4.10 bestia 
RADIANT ZEPHYR 
Combined refiector 
convector. 2} kW Portable and 
5-heat 
switching. Finish : OLD GOLD/ 
Bronze 
price £14.6.5 





THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 











For real comfort in winter you need gentile, 
background warmth over the whole room. 
And that’s what you get from these hand- 
some Belling Zephyr convectors—friendly 
warmth that wraps round you wherever 
you are. You can choose between free- 
standing or wall-mounted 
models, and you can even 
have a refiector or infra- 
red fire-bar to switch on 
when you want extra loca! 





Enfield, Middz. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Cetin: 


Post this to Belling & Co. Ltd., 


heating. The Zephyr are only part of the 
Belling range of electric fires—the largest 
range in the world. See them at your 
Electrical Shop or Showroom. 

Send off the coupon below for our free 
100-page colour catalogue; it illustrates 
the whole range in colour with full des- 
criptions, and prices. There are pages of 
handy electrical hints too. Send for it now. 
No obligation. No follow-up callers. We 
guarantee that. 
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cnc 3399 
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Saloon £2,827.7.6 Inc. P.T. 

Drop-head Coupé £3,110. 14.0 INC. P.T. 
Fitted with Lockheed Disc Brakes as 
standard; Borg Warner Automatic 
Transmission available at £134.11.8 
extra, including tax. 





————— 


THREE LITRE SALOON AND COUPE STAND 113 
wor rk Ward 
A L \ | aes EARLS COURT 


ALVIS OF COVENTRY Sole London Distributors BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET Tel. MAYfair 8351 
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This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 

five generations. 





the elegant cigarette 





First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 
rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Sobranie oH 


Black Russian 1 no use Calling Lisle 
Sobranie Limited : 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 | Mackinlay $f 


crac 37 * 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


a 


Please write for 





full Catalogue to:- 
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1,000 000 


Firestone Town & Country 
tyres have already been 
bought by motorists 

in Britain alone. 

Every day increases the 
number of motorists 
changing to these 
remarkable tyres 


The reason: 


motorists have found out for themselves 
that Firestone Town & Country give them 
extra road-holding and exceptionally high 
mileage combined with a wonderful feeling 
of added stability and safety. 

f 


Firestone 
Town a 


The first and finest ALL-SEASON rear wheel tyre 








DRIVE 
BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your SAFELY 
family, you owe it to others, you owe it 


to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 


See Firestone on Stand 168 at the Motor Show 


Firestone TYRES — consistently good 


OctoBEr 22, 1960 
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NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 










The natural 

properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
inner man when you’ve 
done yourself proud. 











DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





MENTZENDORFF 


. . . that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of parram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. carriage paid. 


Pinlail ~4 -~==~ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 


finest 
KUMMEL 


Established 1800 

















WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S' DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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Then re-view the latest Morris cars at leisure 
... talk to us about them... take a trial run. 
We’ll be pleased to see you at any of our Branches 








The Morris Mini-Minor 





in and about London. 


Come and see the latest 
MORRIS cars at 


tewart (3 ait..lll 





; d © e nm West End Showrooms open until 7 p.m. Branches at: ACTON * ILFORD - DALSTON 





MORRIS HOUSE, SOUTH TOTTENHAM - GOLDERS GREEN 
BSERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 NORTH HARROW - STAINES - CROYDON 
SOLE LONDON DISTRIBUTORS Telephone: MAYfair 7680 SUTTON * CATFORD - SOUTHEND-ON-SEA WPS-453 





The only Cognac 
matured and bottled in the 
Chateau de Cognac 


NOILLY PRI 
RENCH VERMOUM, 


your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neat it’e the dry comment 


INCOMPARABLE jn a cockiail/ that made French famous 
" : . ... at only 17/6 a bottle— 
CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda o'est fommbdabie! 


Sole importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Lid., 8, Lime Street, B.C.3. 








3 STAR, V.S.0.P. AND EXTRA LIQUEUR 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade. or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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FOUR CANDLESTICKS 
By J. Hamilton, Dublin, circa 1725. Weight 45 ozs. 8 dwts. 
The arms are those of George Conyngham of Spring Hill, Co. Londonderry, and his wife Anne, 
whom he married in 1721, a daughter of Dr. Peacocke of Cultra. 
HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. ONLY ADDRESS 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone & Telegrams : WHliehall 7140 











-GRINDELWALD GRAND HOTEL REGIN 


New and strictly first-class. One hundred rooms with bath or shower. Your 
hotel for pleasant and exciting winter sports holidays. 
Tel.: (036) 3 26 5! Alfred Krebs, owner-manager. 


ADELBODEN SPORT- & KURHOTEL NEVADA 


and “ Old Tavern" centre of entertainment. Grill—Bar—Dancing, own Ice- and 
Curling-rinks, Artificial Ice-rink, season December-April. All-inclusive rates 
from fr. 29.— Proprietor Family Oestreich. 








MURREN PALACE HOTEL 


5450 feet a.s.l. Agencies or Manager J. T. Affentranger 
.O. Box 52, Mirren. 





PALACE HOTEL 


Leading hotel in the marvellous and unique ski-ing country 
Special “ all-inclusive "" rates, January I! to 31, and 
F. Borter, Manager-Proprietor. 


WENGEN 


4300 feet a.s.l. 
of the Jungfrau-region. 
March. Please book early. 
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Jamaicans sing when they say “Tia Maria”! In 
the warm island sunshine, this unforgettable 
coffee liqueur is one of the delights of the 
Caribbean. It’s a fine liqueur wherever you are 
— by itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. 
“Tia Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Moun- 
tain coffee which is why it goes so perfectly 
with coffee. Try it—today! 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 
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She Ting 
of Whushies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 






If unavailable locally write to: 


torrent 
>ANDEM 


aS SHeD om THe YEA 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 
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CHRISTMAS... 


heres a very Special gift 104! 
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All four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
Stories, these world-renowned Christmas 
Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas.” 


Prices include postage to any address in the world : 


Illustrated London News 5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
** Holly Leaves ’’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails, you should 
place your orders NOW with your usual 
newsagent or with any branch of W. H. 
Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 
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FINO 
SAN PATRICK 


VERY ORY NATURAL Se 


JEREZ , 


ty 
"SAN PatRIcIO 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles, it can now be obtained at high-class bars, 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 
is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 
Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 
of a supreme dry sherry, ask for. . . 


GARVEY'S 


villas | . & SONS LIMI BROOK HOt ONDON, 
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sets the pattern 


for Lighting - Starting - Ignition 


Batteries - Accessories 


By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Electrical Equipment 
JOSEPH LUCAS LTO 
BIRMINGHAM 


MOTOR SHOW EARLS COURT . STAND NO. 214 JOSEPH LUCAS . BIRMINGHAM 19 





